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MR. PEPYS IS NOT AMUSED 
By HazeLTon SPENCER 


Like the familiar essayist, or the politician who indulges a 
taste for irony, diarists who expose faces instead of masks run 
the risk of being taken at their face value. Only a man with 
the soul of an aristocrat or an artist’s absorption in his pro- 
phetic importance or a stiff intellectual pride or a great deal 
more money than his neighbors is likely to accept the hazard. 
None of these forms of armor was at the disposal of Pepys when 
he began his career and his journal; yet he limned his features 
in a well-known system of shorthand, and he must have been 
aware that sooner or later someone would transcribe it. Such 
was almost certainly his desire. He bound the three thousand 
pages in six leather volumes, which he placed with his books 
and manuscripts; and it was in accordance with his wishes that 
these, on his nephew’s death, went to the library of Magdalene, 
his own college at Cambridge, there to take their fortunes of 
oblivion or discovery. 

The full revelation of the man, Samuel Pepys in his habit 
(or without it) as he lived, has doubtless been made long since, 
even though Wheatley’s great edition does not tell all—not, at 
least, in words. But the dots of ellipsis to which it frequently 
resorts connote little less than suspension periods or actual 
phrases. The late Stoddard King made some whimsical verses 
about a writer who would have been lost (or jailed) without 
them: 
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And always when he reached the point 
Where carping censors lurk, 

He called upon the asterisk 
To do his dirty work. 


Pepys understood the value of the asterisk in both his public 
and his domestic relationships; but he eschewed it in his 
journal, where he falls, when that is the kind of work to be re- 
corded, into a puerile jargon chiefly compiled, with quaint 
lubricity, from various classical and Romance languages. The 
Diary has never been published in full; but the appearance of 
the new and less expurgated edition we have been promised is 
unlikely to alter the world’s opinion of its author. 

Not many readers of rotogravure supplements are apt to 
think of Pepys when confronted with spirited renditions of 
H. M.S. Rodney or U.S.S. Pennsylvania wallowing in a heavy 
sea still jointly ruled, at this time of writing, by Britannia and 
Columbia; but he was the father of England’s navy, and his 
relation to ours must therefore be at least avuncular. There 
have been of late numerous though futile attempts to habilitate 
the shabby figure cut by Charles II in the annals of his lively 
epoch, and perhaps the best mark in his brother’s book was 
York’s genuine interest in naval reorganization. Yet if Britain 
had a fleet in those shameful days when the Merry Monarch 
was fribbling and the Grand Monarch took the Flemish field 
in person and the Dutchmen swept the Channel and common 
talk at Whitehall ran on how things were done better in Oli- 
ver’s time, it was the Clerk of the Acts who got the ships to sea. 

England has been served by a host of great administrators 
and by a handful of great sovereigns. Neither Charles, whose 
passion was pretty women, nor James, who favored plain ones, 
ever touched greatness. Pepys really came near it. The civil 
servant normally prosecutes his aims without the public excite- 
ment which attends the feats or shortcomings of the “ states- 
man.” We must not allow the Diary, with its portrait of the 
anxious young climber up the rungs of bureaucracy, to obscure 
the importance of the place he reached. As Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Pepys eventually became the navy’s administra- 
tive head and a great officer of state. He knew incomparably 
more about the business of the service than anyone else; he held 
office at a crucial time in its history; he laid the foundations of 
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the present establishment. It is therefore an extraordinary 
stroke of irony that he survives chiefly by virtue of a work not 
made with hands, a work of intangible charm, difficult of exact 
definition, a series of brief notes on the diurnal round, often 
penned (though with what care!) nocturnally, and “ so to bed.” 
Pepys could take his fun where he found it—at any hour of 
the twenty-four. But often when he heard the chimes at 
midnight he was writing. 

Our age thinks better of itself because it reads lives as well 
as romances, though the historical point of view which alone 
can make the past significant for the present is conspicuously 
lacking in most popular biographers and their readers. The 
mere reanimation of a past episode or life depends on the adroit 
equation of its humanity to ours. If Caesar and Alexander are 
to live in a new book’s pages, they must live as men, not marble 
statues. But if the story is to be intelligible as well as vivid, 
their actions must be motivated, judgments must be pro- 
nounced. Faced with the destruction of Tyre or the massacre 
at Avaricum, the biographer who hesitates is lost. Proposing 
that the conqueror must have been a little crazy does not meet 
the requirement. The writer who travels on his intuition, on 
his mystic knowledge of human nature, is like the motorist who 
writes home his impressions of a countryside viewed at sixty 
miles an hour. In historical studies, as in communion with 
nature, there is no substitute for pedestrianism. 

Now the first thing that strikes any sensitive and reasonably 
experienced male reader of the Diary is the likeness of Pepys to 
himself. Here, amid the pleasures of recognition, lies one of 
the main causes of this book’s appeal. Who has read Pepys 
without noticing scores of little confessions, conscious or un- 
conscious, but mostly designed, which fit like an old glove? 
How numerous are these points of sympathetic contact prob- 
ably depends less on the reader’s perspicacity than on his hon- 
esty. And unless intellectual integrity is implemented by a 
disciplined application of the historical method, it is possible to 
continue reading the Diary, after that first start of perception, 
with an increasing conviction of ethical superiority. Pepys is 
so frank; the guard is so utterly down. We can easily fall into 
the blunder of comparing the diarist’s naked face with, not 
perhaps the elaborate mask with which we front the world, but 
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that delicate vizard beneath it which we would fain preserve 
against our own gaze inward. 

Honesty and historical mindedness coexist, one hopes, not 
too infrequently; but the self-knowledge which is requisite if 
honesty is to be a useful tool is rare enough. Mr. T. 8. Eliot 
never spoke out more bravely, nor with finer candor, than when 
he confided that had he bloomed under the Stuarts he might 
have admired Beaumont and Fletcher more than Shakespeare. 
That this confession implies a negation of a whole school of 
recent criticism does not diminish one’s admiration for a mag- 
nificent piece of self-immolation. Mr. Eliot’s admission shows 
him, somewhat paradoxically, a better critic of the past 
than of the present. It demonstrates his ability to hurl himself 
into the dark backward and abysm of time, to turn himself into 
the citizen of a former age while still preserving a critical atti- 
tude made possible only by the present vantage point—and 
that is really a feat. Essential as this power is to historical 
criticism, it is beyond the compass of many literary historians 
and of most “ critics.” 

It is far beyond the scope of the average reader, whose sense 
of general inferiority is unwarrantably flattered by acquaint- 
ance with the great Diary. Professor Kittredge used to dispose 
of Chaucer’s alleged naiveté by inquiring of his students, “ Do 
you think you could beat him in a hoss trade?” Well, do you 
think you could get the better of Mr. Pepys over a parcel of 
Scandinavian masts for the King’s ships? That question 
would for most of the literate allay any notion of superior 
shrewdness arising from Pepys’s standing complaint of chican- 
ery on the part of nearly all the men he dealt with. Putting 
yourself now into the shoes of the buyer, could you also, in the 
very act of clapping up a good bargain for His Majesty, ensure 
the unobtrusive diversion to your own pocket of the appro- 
priate perquisites of the transaction? At such points, and 
whenever personnel is up for assignment, a new reason comes 
into play for a modern reader to glow with the conscious recti- 
tude of a Cato and like Pepys all the better for being something 
of a rogue. The wonderful talent of the human mind for self- 
deception operates most buoyantly on a rising tide of moral 
indignation. 

Certainly Pepys took, as we say, bribes. Even in the hero- 
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worshipping pages of Mr. Arthur Bryant that ugly fact is 
allowed to rear its head. The important qualification is that 
secret presents were the regular thing and in the conduct of 
many officials resulted in gross corruption and inefficiency. By 
the practice if not the standards of his time, Pepys was an un- 
commonly honest executive; and by the practice of his time he 
must be judged, if we are to proceed historically instead of 
mystically. Perquisites did not blur his judgments or blunt 
his effectiveness. I mention them because an unhistorical treat- 
ment of this phase of his career illustrates so aptly the folly 
of a simple equation of seventeenth and twentieth-century per- 
sonality. To understand Pepys in this light requires some 
knowledge of his times; and exactly so, we shall find, his oft 
quoted remarks on Shakespeare need to be re-examined from 
the historical point of view. 

For it is not with his tedious shrewdness as a businessman 
nor with his tolerable venality as an official that we need here 
be much concerned. All manner of men have delighted in 
Pepys, but he has naturally appealed most to bookish men. 
Next to women and food, the major interest of his private life 
was art; and it is the literary and historically minded and art 
conscious who have awarded him his honorable niche among 
the English prose writers. When such persons read Pepys, 
they easily make the discount which absolves him from actual 
corruption and from reprobation as an irresponsible and pro- 
miscuous amorist. His bribe taking is condoned with a side 
glance at Bacon, and his lechery with the reflection that after 
a certain age purity of mind is possible only for the undersexed, 
the simple-minded, and those endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers of will or blessed with a great love. This suggests another, 
an important, aspect of Pepys, on which we ought to pause for 
a moment. 

Like most men, Pepys never knew a great love. But neither 
was he that pitiable figure, the man who in middle life becomes 
aware that he has lost the spiritual capacity for experiencing 
love. We can hardly, I think, be too severe on some of Pepys’s 
sexual lapses. He used his official position to force his atten- 
tions on women whose husbands were subordinate to him. His 
lust for young girls comes uncomfortably close to perversion. 
His actual adulteries were numerous; his imagined were 
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legion—they ran the gamut from poor chambermaids to the 
Queen. John Drinkwater would have us believe that through 
them all Pepys was profoundly in love with his wife; but that 
is flying in the face of the record. “ Deep in his heart,” says 
Mr. Bryant, he loved her “ above all others in the world.” Not 
above Samuel Pepys. And though it is probably true that no 
other woman ever had so much of his heart, it does not follow 
that he ever really loved. If that conclusion seems to posit an 
impossible standard or formulate too severe a definition, the 
answer is that the tests of love, like its rewards, are high. Pepys 
admired his wife—in some ways; he found a limited kind of 
companionship with her; he delighted in teaching her; he valued 
a peaceful home. But he was mean and stingy to her, he had 
no respect for her mind, he knew she was a slattern, he did not 
admit her to partnership in either his affairs or his amusements, 
and his sexual ideal was the harem. 

Then we arrive at the Deb Willett episode; and it seems clear 
that, although in his twenties something had gone terribly 
wrong with this man, he was not, in his heart’s core, the brutal 
sensualist indicated by scores of sordid entries in the Diary. 
Blasphemous he was, in his ignorance taking the name of love 
in vain and immediately afterward being ashamed, not for 
blasphemy, but for wasting his precious time! Yet, if I read 
the Diary aright, Pepys was potentially a lover. Of what love 
is he never had more than a glimpse; but I think the capacity 
for love was long preserved in him, just as he retained his boy- 
ish enthusiasm for art and curiosities. That retention was one 
of his great successes as a human being. Had he been less of a 
Puritan at heart, he might have loved more purely. The affair 
Deb has its comic side; but Drinkwater rightly chides M. 
Lucas-Dubreton for treating it like a Gallic bedroom farce. 
“And so to bed, weeping to myself for grief, which she [his 
wife] discerning, come to bed, and mighty kind, and so with 
great joy on both sides to sleep.” Elizabeth Pepys was prob- 
ably a better wife than Samuel deserved; it was not her fault 
that she failed. But the failure must have been hers as well as 
his, and his potentiality as a lover never flowered. It remained 
an importunate thing, leading him to grotesque indignities in- 
stead of to peace. As for hers, she never comes to life in the 
Diary, the only chance she had for immortality. Whether she, 
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too, was capable of greater heights we shall never know. She 
was only a child when Pepys married her. 

Even those who misread such portions of the Diary can for- 
give its author these and other human frailties. Thus he treated 
his wife; thus he lusted after every pretty face and shape; thus 
he had an itching palm; thus he examined both sides of every 
sixpence, his reluctance to spend conquered only when spend- 
ing meant an increment of pleasure to Samuel Pepys. All 
these unlovely aspects of the man his critics swallow, to strain— 
at what? at his taste! 

Pepys himself was only a connoisseur; yet his book is almost 
a work of art and as such has had much the same provocative 
effect on the critics as a play or a picture. “ The subject,” ob- 
serves Sir Walter in his review of Braybrooke’s edition, “is 
like a good sirloin, which requires only to be basted with its own 
drippings.” The present essay is perhaps the only one that 
has not, at any rate thus far, been larded with quotations from 
the Diary itself—and a great mistake, too, the reader has 
doubtless already remarked. 

Scott, who, as befits a countryman of Burns, is sympathetic 
enough to the diarist as a man, summarily disposes of his aes- 
thetic judgments: “he does not appear to have got beyond the 
false taste of his times.” At the other end of the last century, 
Stevenson, likewise a novelist, poet, critic, and Scotsman, finds 
in the life of Pepys an object lesson to the young. His account 
contains such expressions as “ played the man,” “ grave and 
patriotic,” “ toiling hard and keeping his honor bright.” A few 
years later Sir Sidney Lee takes a lower view, which still pre- 
vails among the generality of readers, whose acquaintance with 
Pepys is limited to his Diary. Drinkwater’s special pleading 
appears to have had little influence, while Mr. Bryant’s 
leisurely volumes prejudice their case by overstatement. To 
Mr. Bryant, Pepys was essentially a poet who, lacking an “ out- 
let,” threw his energies into administration. On the contrary, 
the gulf beween the artist and the talented dilettante remains 
impassable. Yet Mr. Bryant is closer to the truth than Lee, 
who sees Pepys as a Restoration Babbitt, pleased with medi- 
ocrity, bored by poetry, unimaginative, coarse-grained, a 
common man, an average man. 

We need not fall back on the Admiralty to fortify a conclu- 
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sion that, whatever Samuel Pepys was, he was not an average 
man. Average men do not write diaries that delight a third 
century. They do not find the deliberations of a Royal Society 
exciting, persist in setting Hamlet soliloquies to music, or sire a 
navy. Pepys a common man? Not in his success with women 
and with friends of the caliber of his friends. Not in his book 
collecting, for besides accumulating he read. Nor was it any 
common man who could write, after a performance of Massin- 
ger and Dekker’s The Virgin Martyr: 

But that which did please me beyond any thing in the whole world 
was the wind-musique when the angel comes down, which is so 
sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my 
soul so that it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been 
when in love with my wife; that neither then, nor all the evening 
going home, and at home, I was able to think of any thing, but 
remained all night transported, so as I could not believe that ever 
any musick hath that real command over the soul of a man as this 
did upon me; and makes me resolve to practice wind-musique, and 
to make my wife do the like. 


What, then, of those awful lapses, Othello “ a mean thing ” and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream “ insipid and ridiculous”? They 
have damned the diarist in the eyes of many historians of the 
Restoration, and scarcely anyone conducts a literary operation 
in that period without chancing a shot at Pepys before levant- 
ing. Pepys has become the favorite whipping boy for nearly 
all who feel called upon to scourge “ the false taste of his times.” 

Not, however, for all. Miss Helen McAfee, who has classi- 
fied Pepys’s theatrical allusions, insists that he was not “a 
typical Restoration playgoer.”” And Stevenson, though he sup- 
poses Pepys “did not like Shakespeare as an artist for the 
stage,” declares that “he certainly admired him as a poet.” 
With all possible respect to Mr. Eliot, there really is something 
to be said for Shakespeare as a touchstone, both of taste and of 
critical acumen; yet we must remember that Pepys goes to the 
theater, not as an antiquarian, but to be entertained, and that 
when he is cheated he resents it, and says so. 

Of the five tragedies staged during the Diary years, Pepys 
saw four, all, that is, except the revival of King Lear, which 
seems to have been a flat failure. That titanic work had to 
wait for its Restoration vogue till later, when, in Nahum Tate’s 
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notorious adaptation, with a happy ending and without the 
Fool, it vastly pleased the town. On the four tragedies he saw, 
Pepys splits even: he is enthusiastic about Hamlet and Mac- 
beth, but not about Romeo and Juliet and Othello. 

Pepys saw Romeo and Juliet on March 1, 1662, at the end 
of a day hard enough to unsettle anyone’s critical poise. He 
began it by handing over £40 to Sir William Batten, “ which I 
have owed him this half year. . . . Then to the office all the 
morning’; and next, home to dinner, after which, to spoil 
digestion and temper, “ comes my uncle Thomas,” and Pepys 
has “ some high words of difference ” with him. They “ ended 
quietly ”; but Pepys adds gloomily, “I fear I shall do no good 
by fair means upon him.” What a preparation for an afternoon 
of poetry and romantic love! 


To the Opera, and there saw “ Romeo and Juliet,” the first time it 
was ever acted; but it is a play of itself the worst that ever I heard 
in my life, and the worst acted that ever I saw these people do, 
and I am resolved to go no more to see the first time of acting, for 
they were all of them out more or less. 


And after the play? Why, 


home, and after supper . . . I settled to what I had long intended, 
to cast up my accounts with myself, and after much pains to do it 
and great fear, I do find that I am £500 in money beforehand in the 
world, which I was afraid I was not [mark that!], but I find that 
I had spent above £250 this last half year, which troubles me much, 
but by God’s blessing I am resolved to take up, having furnished 
myself with all things for a great while, and to-morrow to think 
upon some rules and obligations upon myself to walk by. So with 
my mind eased of a great deal of trouble, though with no great 
content to find myself above £100 worse now than I was half a year 
ago, I went to bed. 


Picture the day! Pepys wakes up worrying about money. He 
makes a substantial payment and trembles for his balance. He 
puts in a good morning at the office, but dinner is scarcely over 
when he has a row with his designing Uncle Tom. He goes to 
the theater stewing over his finances and sits there chewing the 
cud of resentment, for his own follies and his uncle’s, and find- 
ing new food for it in a halting performance. The whole affair 
reads like a comic strip—how to start the day wrong. It is 
hardly to be taken more seriously. 
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That Pepys is not above allowing his judgment of a play to 
be warped by its performance he admits himself when, on 
October 16, 1667, he sees “ Young (who is but a bad actor at 
best) act Macbeth in the room of Betterton, who, poor man! 
is sick: but, Lord! what a prejudice it wrought in me against 
the whole play.” 

To Othello Pepys has three references. The first is a curt 
‘well done” for the acting. On August 20, 1666, he is wakened 
by violent knocking at the door of his aged neighbor and col- 
league, Admiral Sir John Mennes, who, though Pepys saw him 
on Saturday “pretty lusty,” now lies “a-dying,” or so they 
thought, this Monday morning, “ which troubles me mightily.” 


‘ 


Up, and to Deptford by water, reading “ Othello, Moore of Venice,” 
which I ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good play, but having 
so lately read “ The Adventures of Five Hours,” it seems a mean 
thing. 


Was Othello too much for Pepys with Death himself next door? 
Did it seem, that morning, the tragedy of a handkerchief? Or 
were his reasons merely those which lead Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll to praise the newer play for “its pure style and its ad- 
mirable workmanship”? I shall not try to defend the unhappy 
comparison. But observe that Pepys was not deterred from 
going again, on February 6, 1669, when he finds Othello 


ill-acted in most parts; Mohun, which did a little surprise me, not 
acting Iago’s part by much so well as Clun used to do; nor another 
Hart’s, which was Cassio’s; nor, indeed, Burt doing the Moor’s so 
well as I once thought he did. 


If there is any inference to be drawn from these strictures on 
the players, it is that Pepys’s low estimate of the tragedy was 
temporary and that by this time he had reverted to his original 
view of it as “ mighty good.” 

As for Macbeth, his nine entries indicate his constant appre- 
ciation: “though I have seen it often {in D’avenant’s adapta- 
tion], yet is it one of the best plays for a stage . . . that ever 
I saw.” And he is stout in his allegiance to Hamlet. Well he 
might be, for in Thomas Betterton the role found one of its 
noblest exponents: “ but above all, Betterton did the prince’s 
part beyond imagination.” “‘ Hamlet,’ which we have not seen 
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this year before, or more; and mightily pleased with it; but, 
above all, with Betterton, the best part, I believe, that ever 
man acted.” Pepys saw Hamlet, during the period of the 
Diary, five times. His praise never wavers. 

If this be treason, make the most of it. Little more, I think, 
can be made of it than to draw the obvious conclusion that the 
judgments of amateur dramatic critics are sometimes affected 
by extraneous circumstances. Even professional reviewers have 
been known to allow the mood of the day or the dinner to in- 
fluence the report of a first night. But that Pepys was, as 
charged, impervious to the glory of Shakespearean tragedy does 
not appear from the record. 

Of the histories Pepys saw two, the only two staged while he 
was keeping the Diary. On December 31, 1660, he bought the 
book of Henry the Fourth and saw it the same day (this was 
presumably Part One), “ but my expectation being too great, 
it did not please me, as otherwise I believe it would; and my 
having a book, I believe did spoil it a little.” Here, again, it is 
the actors that seem to have disappointed him. He sees the 
play on four other occasions; his comments are mixed. Once 
he is noncommittal; once he dislikes the play, without giving 
reasons; once he calls it “a good play”; and once he praises 
the actor’s reading of Falstaff’s honor soliloquy. 

Toward the end of December, 1663, a sumptuous production 
of Henry the Eighth was made by D’avenant’s company, with 
new scenes and gorgeous costumes, some lent by the royal 
brothers. Pepys could not attend till a week or two after the 
opening—he was in the last throes of one of his sworn absten- 
tions from the theaters. He makes impatient references to his 
eagerness. On January 1, 1664, he is free and goes hotfoot; 
but his hopes were too high. 


My wife and I rose from table, pretending business, and went to 
the Duke’s house, the first play I have been at these six months, 
according to my last vowe . . . which, though I went with resolu- 
tion to like it, is so simple a thing made up of a great many patches, 
that, besides the shows and processions in it, there is nothing in the 
world good or well done. 


No doubt this verdict is too severe, but it hits the nail on 
the head in blaming the play’s lack of unity. Several years 
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later Pepys goes again and, his expectation being moderate, is 
“mightily pleased.” 

As for the comedies, Pepys saw all that were acted, five of 
them, if we do not count two of D’avenant’s efforts, The Law 
against Lovers, an odd mixture—Pepys liked it—of Measure 
for Measure and Much Ado about Nothing, and The Rivals, an 
adaptation of The Two Noble Kinsmen. Pepys mentions The 
Rivals twice, both times unfavorably; but there is no evidence 
for us here. As Professor Arthur C. Sprague observes, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on the Restoration Stage, “some of the 
scenes most strongly held for Shakespeare were flung aside ” by 
the adapter; and, anyway, the tone of the original play is more 
Fletcherian than Shakespearean. 

Pepys saw the D’avenant-Dryden version of The Tempest 
seven times. He liked best the music and dancing, and thought 
the low comedy tedious; it was coarsened and amplified by the 
adapters. In fact, several of Pepys’s adverse verdicts on the 
comedies are pretty certainly due to his disgust with the buf- 
fooneries of the Restoration revisions. 

His comment on The Taming of the Shrew supports this 
contention, for he saw it (April 9, 1667) in John Lacy’s con- 
temptible adaptation, Sauny the Scott, a nasty piece in which 
Grumio’s role becomes the title one: 


and there we saw “ The Tameing of a Shrew,” which hath some 
very good pieces in it, but generally is but a mean play; and the best 
li.e., leading] part, Sawny, done by Lacy, hath not half its life, by 
reason of the words [a mixture of Scots and English], I suppose, not 
being understood, at least by me. 


. 


On November 1 he saw this farce again, “a silly play and an 
old one.” His commentary is the reverse of discreditable to his 
taste. 

He saw The Merry Wives of Windsor three times. On 
December 5, 1660, he condemns the acting, thus implying fami- 
liarity with the play and liking for it: “the humours of the 
country gentleman and the French doctor very well done, but 
the rest but very poorly, and Sir J. Falstaffe as bad as any.” 
Despite the plain fact that Pepys is criticizing the actors, this 
passage is often cited as evidence against his appreciation of 
Shakespeare. On his next visit (September 25, 1661) he goes 
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much against my nature and will, yet such is the power of the Devil 
over me I could not refuse it, to the Theatre, and saw “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” ill done. 


His final comment (August 15, 1667) is adverse and ambiguous, 
there being no clue to whether it was play or performance that 
“ did not please me at all, in no part of it.” On this last occa- 
sion he had tried but failed to get into the other house to see a 
new piece the Bettertonians were acting there. 

On the two remaining comedies the diarist’s judgments are 
adverse. 
To the King’s Theatre [September 29, 1662], where we saw “ Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream,” which I had never seen before, nor shall 
ever again, for it is the most insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw 
in my life. I saw, I confess, some good dancing and some handsome 
women, which was all my pleasure. 


About this revival we know nothing at all; at any rate, Pepys’s 
reference is the only one I have found to the acting of the play 
before its revival in 1692 as an opera, with Purcell’s music. Per- 
haps the comic portions were severely cut to make room for the 
embellishments Pepys praises. Very likely he was too much the 
Restoration man to savor the delicacy of the fairy scenes. His 
comment is evidently based, however, not on his reading, but 
on the performance; and in the hands of misdirected actors this 
comedy can be hopelessly insipid and ridiculous. Nearly half, 
I should say, of the revivals I have seen might justly be termed 
so. 

With Twelfth Night the case is clearer. Pepys saw it three 
times. His first observations are not much to our point, for, 
though he “ took no pleasure at all in it,” he explains that was 
because he went “ against my own mind and resolution ” and 
was “troubled for my going thither, after swearing to my wife 
that I would never go to a play without her.” On Twelfth Day, 
January 6, 1663, he finds it “ acted well, though it be but a silly 
play, and not related at all to the name or day.” He continues 
recalcitrant; for seven years later, on January 20, 1669, he sees 
“* Twelfth Night,’ as it is now revived; but, I think, one of the 
weakest plays that ever I saw on the stage.” 

These passages are often cited in disparagement, but they 
may indicate superior taste. In the summer of 1661, about a 
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month after D’avenant revived Hamlet, he staged Twelfth 
Night, with a cast recorded in the Roscius Anglicanus of John 
Downes, prompter of the Bettertonian company throughout its 
career. Downes lists only the following characters: Sir Toby, 
Betterton; Sir Andrew, Harris; Feste, Underhill; Malvolio, 
Lovell; Olivia, Mrs. Gibbs. Now Lovell was an obscure player; 
and his selection for Malvolio, while Betterton and Harris, the 
troupe’s second man, acted the knights, shows where the em- 
phasis went. Viola, Orsino, Sebastian, and Antonio are not 
mentioned; if, as seems likely, the romantic plot was either 
omitted or pared to the bone, a good deal of new buffoonery 
was doubtless added. 

It is precisely at this point that we find Pepys far from being 
“a typical Restoration playgoer.” The D’avenant Twelfth 
Night had, Downes assures us, a “ mighty Success ”; and the 
dates of Pepys’s references show that it held the stage well. 
Downes’s cast and all we know of the general taste of the times 
go to show the likelihood that this was a radically altered 
version of Twelfth Night. It is probably to Pepys’s credit that 
he found it silly. 

Of his 351 visits to the theater in the nine years covered by 
the Diary, nearly one in eight was to see Shakespeare. Of the 
fourteen Shakespearean plays then revived, Pepys saw thir- 
teen. One does not claim for him either critical clairvoyance or 
unerring taste. I have no desire to whitewash him. But he 
was certainly a much better Shakespearean than he has been 
painted. 
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POPE’S LETTERS AND THE HARLEIAN LIBRARY 
By GrorGE SHERBURN 


As early as 1712 Alexander Pope, then aged 24, requested 
John Caryll to return his letters, because, he said, they “ may 
be of use to me in a design I am lately engaged in.” * Possibly, 
as has been thought, Pope believed that he could extract from 
the letters materials for essays to be printed in the Guardian; 
but he seems to have made no use of them. In 1726 his enemy 
Edmund Curll published Pope’s letters to Henry Cromwell, 
and that episode doubtless encouraged the poet to value his 
epistolary efforts as things of literary quality. At any rate he 
again applied to Caryll—and to other friends—for the return 
of letters, ostensibly to keep them from publication by pirates 
like Curll. 

Some correspondences he could not recover; for friends had 
died, and the letters were not to be found. Wycherley’s papers, 
unfortunately for Pope, were in the hands of Lewis Theobald, 
who in 1728 published some of Wycherley’s “ remains,” and 
thus irritated Pope into publication of a book called Post- 
humous Works of William Wycherley, volume the second. Al- 
though advertised for sale more than once in the newspapers 
of November, 1729, the book has been totally unknown to 
Pope’s editors. It doubtless contained parts or wholes of about 
28 letters that were supposed to have passed between Pope 
and Wycherley. Curll later said that Pope bought up copies 
of the volume, and used the sheets in the first edition of his 
letters published in 1735. There is reason to believe this 
statement. 

By 1729 Pope evidently had some intention of publishing 
more of his letters. He felt, however, that it would be in- 
decorous to appear as publisher, and hence gradually developed 
his plot to trick Curll into what would seem a surreptitious 
publication. In part this plot involved getting the original 
letters (then in Pope’s hands) apparently, but not really, out 
of his control; and here the famous library of his good friend 


* Pope’s Works (ed. by Whitewell Elwin and W. J. Courthope, 1871-1889), 6. 
167. Hereafter this edition is cited as “ Elwin-Courthope.” 
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the Earl of Oxford became useful. If the letters were deposited 
there, if two or three of Lord Oxford’s amanuenses were em- 
ployed from time to time to copy them, the public might easily 
believe that some transcripts had got out of Pope’s control, into 
the hands of the enterprising Curll, and so were published. 
Lord Oxford coéperated in this scheme, and it is fair to assume 
that after 1729 he must have known what Pope’s plans were 
with regard to publication. In November, 1729, Pope writing 
to Swift about the Wycherley letters, which had just been 
printed (by Pope!) in the second volume of Wycherley’s Post- 
humous Works, says that “ the booksellers have got and printed 
[them], not without the concurrence of a noble friend of mine 
and yours.” * 

The publication of the Wycherley volume was an early, but 
not quite the first, occasion on which Pope made use of the 
Harleian Library, and during subsequent years the process of 
deposit, withdrawal, transcription, etc., went on intermittently. 
It is impossible to trace all the details of this process, since 
much of it was by personal treaty and not by letter. When in 
town Pope lodged in Oxford’s house in Dover Street, and 
doubtless himself directed the making of transcripts by Oxford’s 
amanuenses. 

Pope’s “ deposits” in the Harleian library, so far as they 
are now known to exist, are preserved at Longleat. They 
consist almost entirely not of originals but of copies not in 
Pope’s hand.’ We know from Pope’s letters to Edward Earl of 
Oxford (still preserved) that he deposited Wycherley manu- 
scripts in 1729; that he was in 1730 making some of Swift’s 
letters up into a MS volume; and that this book was later 
deposited.* In 1731 letters from Bishop Atterbury, who died in 
exile the following year, were ready for deposit. Doubtless other 
correspondences came and went. The transcripts still preserved 
very likely do not include all the deposits made by Pope, and 
there is no reason for thinking that all the letters Pope pub- 
lished were ever so deposited. 


> 


* Elwin-Courthope, 7. 173. See also 8. 258-62, and passim in the correspondence 
of Pope and Oxford. 

* Through the kind permission of the Marques of Bath I have studied these 
manuscripts. 

* Elwin-Courthope, 8. 256, 260, 273, 282, 310; 7. 191. 
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The surviving transcripts are very interesting; for most if not 
all of them were proof-read and corrected by the second Earl 
of Oxford himself. His lordship’s hand, fortunately, is fine, 
crabbed, and angular—a very individual hand hardly to be 
mistaken. The errors thus corrected are exactly those we might 
expect of a moderately careful amanuensis with a good hand 
but without an educated brain behind it. His lordship’s scribe 
would leave out a whole line on occasion; his eye would jump 
from a word in one line to the same word farther down the 
page, with resulting omission; single words and “ hard ” words— 
like harridans, levities, and Rochefoucault—are omitted, but 
space is left in which the more literate Earl has inserted these 
last. The scribe knew just enough Latin (perhaps) so that he 
could decipher and copy Latin phrases very faultily. Fre- 
quently in his wiser moments he leaves a space into which again 
Oxford transcribes the words. The minute nature of many cor- 
rections shows Oxford’s extreme care, and simply from the 
nature of the corrections one would be tempted to assume that 
a busy nobleman would not have been so careful if he were 
correcting one copy from merely another copy. But there is 
conclusive reason for thinking that Oxford was proof-reading 
for Pope against the originals. In various cases his lordship has 
copied in the address from the cover of the letter, and in at least 
two cases where the letters are undated he has added the note, 
“The postmark is dated ...” and then supplies the date. 
Evidently he could turn to the postmark or to the address: he 
had the originals before him. This last fact is of supreme 
importance and indicates the authoritative nature of these 
copies as corrected by Oxford. It is hardly possible that Pope 
fabricated the texts of these transcripts. 

But he did “ edit ” half ° of them—42 out of 84, to be exact— 
and we are thus enabled to examine his editorial methods and 
to form some conclusions both as to the integrity of the texts 
of the transcripts and of the texts printed by Pope. The poet’s 
methods are abhorrent to the scholar, but seem fairly normal 
from the literary or aesthetic point of view. 

Of the three groups of transcripts preserved from the Har- 





5 Counting is difficult; for in one case Pope made three letters into one, and in 
one or two cases it is difficult to tell whether the transcript contains one or two 
letters. The numbers are substantially correct. 
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leian collections we may first consider those that concern 
Wycherley. The Wycherley deposits may once have included 
originals or copies of both poems and letters, but at Longleat 
now are preserved apparently only transcripts of 12 letters 
from Wycherley to Pope. Pope may or may not have kept 
copies of his letters to Wycherley: since neither Theobald nor 
any other editor mentions originals as existing, it is presumable 
that Wycherley had not preserved them or had returned them 
before 1716 when he died. In at least one case Pope used 
materials from two letters sent to John Caryll from which to 
form one printed as to Wycherley. This letter is perhaps 
somewhat more flattering than those Wycherley really sent 
Pope, but there was flattery enough in the actual letters. If 
Pope had desired, as Elwin thought, to enhance his intimacy 
with and influence over Wycherley, he should have published 
the transcripts of the letters from Wycherley that he deposited 
in the Harleian library. The fact that except in one case he did 
not use these deposited letters is a major warrant for their 
authenticity. The Wycherley transcripts may have been made 
outside the library, but they were proof-read and corrected by 
Edward Earl of Oxford. 

The one letter from Wycherley which Pope printed and which 
he also deposited in the Harleian library‘ is worth examining. 
Pope’s printed text is that of the Longleat transcript except 
that in the printed text there are five omissions. Three of 
these are very slight and are made for stylistic effect. The two 
longer omissions concern (a) Wycherley’s recent colic, doubt- 
less omitted as a tedious private matter, and (b) a last para- 
graph which contained a stinking word that Pope might like to 
omit (as Courthope did) together with some observations on 
treachery in friendship, which, though not apparently referring 
to the Pope-Wycherley relationship, might have been sup- 
pressed as giving ground later for hostile criticism of Pope. 
On the Harleian transcript there is no indication of editing for 
these omissions, and one may assume that Pope deposited the 
originals; that Oxford wished transcripts preserved, and that 
the original letter was edited for omissions and sent to press. 


* Elwin-Courthope, 6. 22. There is, of course, no Harleian transcript of this letter. 
7 See Elwin-Courthope, 5. 395, and 6. 29. 
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This was common practice at least later in the eighteenth 
century. 

It is evident, then, that the text of the Wycherley letters 
as printed from these Harleian copies in Pope’s Works by 
Courthope in 1889, is preferable as a source of biographical 
materials to the rest of the correspondence as printed by Pope 
and reprinted by his editors down to and including Elwin 
(1871). The interpretation of the friendship between Pope and 
Wycherley given by Elwin is in some respects contradicted by 
the letters published for the first time by Courthope.’ 

Another group of Longleat transcripts consists of copies of 29 
letters that passed between Pope and his friend Francis Atter- 
bury, the Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. Upon 
Atterbury’s exile in 1723 his letters, even before publication, 
aroused so much interest in Jacobite circles that in some cases 
several transcripts made by various families friendly to Pope or 
the bishop still exist. In 1737 Pope printed 22 letters from the 
Atterbury correspondence, and of these 14 can be found in 
transcripts at Longleat. These transcripts, even more than 
those of the Wycherley letters, were minutely proof-read and 
corrected by Edward Earl of Oxford. In most cases the letters 
printed by Pope were evidently revised after the transcripts 
were made and before publication. There are frequent omis- 
sions, the style is improved by correction, and in one or two 
vases the materials are rearranged so as to make them more 
orderly in presentation. Beyond a doubt the Harleian tran- 
scripts are much closer to the original letters than the texts 
printed by Pope; no doubt they are in most cases as careful as 
transcripts are ever likely to be. 

Pope, however, was not the only reviser of the Atterbury 
letters. Of the 34 letters printed from this correspondence in 
1886 by Elwin and Courthope, 3 are said to be taken from 
John Nichols’s edition of Atterbury’s Correspondence (1783) , 
and for 5 letters no provenance is given. In any case, with one 
exception; ° all the letters in the Atterbury-Pope correspondence 


® See Elwin-Courthope, 6 (1871). 15-48 for the Pope-Elwin text, and 5 (1889). 
387-407 for the Longleat-Courthope texts. 

® Namely, the letter from the Bishop to Pope, dated from Paris, 23 November 
1731, in vindication of Clarendon’s History. This letter was printed in the London 
Evening Post, 12 December 1734, and was reprinted by Pope in some of his 1735 
editions—and later. 
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printed by Elwin and Courthope and not by Pope exist in Long- 
leat transcripts. Since Pope did not print these letters, and 
since they are practically all more or less revised—usually, at 
least, from the point of view of rhetorical improvement—it is 
probable that someone other than Pope had a hand in the 
revisions. It is said by Mr. Folkstone Williams that the Atter- 
bury correspondence was “ prepared for the press” by a nephew 
of the bishop’s.'® If so, John Nichols is freed from the odium 
that attaches to such “ editing.” Possibly Pope also helped 
revise. He seems to have rewritten his letter to Atterbury con- 
cerning the tragedy of John Hewet and Sarah Drew (dated 8 
September 1718); and the latter half of Atterbury’s reply, a 
companion piece, has been much rearranged, and for the most 
part improved into an orderly piece of criticism. In one case, 
however, the rearrangement in Atterbury’s reply is inept. The 
Latin hexameters of the bishop, which he had appended to the 
original letter as a jocose postscript, were placed in the revision 
(which is the only text printed as yet) curiously and pointlessly 
in the body of the letter and after the sacred name of Virgil! * 
Use of the Harleian transcripts to correct a reading in another 
Atterbury letter illustrates the necessity of keeping one’s criti- 
cal eye cocked at Pope’s editors as well as at his own tamperings 
with his text. In a letter dated 25 May 1722 Courthope * 
makes Atterbury say: “Lord Bolingbroke has pressed me 
terribly to see him at Dawley.” This passage has never, so far 
as I know, called forth comment, though it is well known that 
in 1722 Bolingbroke was an exile in France, and that he had 
no connection with Dawley before 1726. The statement of the 
text is, then, manifestly impossible. Many readers of 1737, 
when Pope printed the letter, would see the palpable error. 
Why then did Pope print such a text? The answer is that he 
did not. To prevent the association of a noble friend with 
Atterbury’s Jacobite intrigues, Pope in all his editions in and 
after 1737 printed: “ Lord * has press’d me terribly to see him 
at * 2’ But Edmund Curll had no such scruples, and so in his 
piratical fifth volume of Mr. Pope’s Literary Correspondence 


10 Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury (2v., 1869), 1. viii. 

11 See Elwin-Courthope, 9. 17-18. Earlier editions punctuate with a period after 
Virgil’s name, instead of the slightly ambiguous comma found in Courthope’s text. 

12 Ibid., 9. 47. 
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(1737) he somewhat hastily annotated the two asterisks as 
“ *Bolingbroke ” and “ *Dawley.” In the text he still printed 
only the asterisks,'* and so was doing better than John Nichols, 
who in 1783 quietly incorporated Curll’s notes into his text of 
the letter; and among Pope’s later editors Roscoe and Court- 
hope followed Nichols—while still pretending to print from 
Pope’s text. The passage in the Harleian transcript reads: 
“Lord B. has pressed me terribly to see him at Riskins.” In 
1722 Riskins was one of the estates of Pope’s Jacobite friend 
Lord Bathurst. 

Obviously editors are a fallible lot. Transcripts—even if as 
excellent as those made for Lord Oxford—are capable of curious 
error. Bolingbroke’s handwriting is usually hasty and some- 
times difficult. Lord Oxford, having perhaps a family prejudice 
against his father’s treacherous colleague, was not careful in 
proof-reading the transcripts of the Bolingbroke letters. One 
contains the following passage: 








. . . I have a friend in this Country who has been devoted these 
five and twenty years to judicial Astrology. I begin to believe . . . 
that he will have the mortification before Hedges of finding out 
that a quarter of an hour well employ’d in examining Principles 
would have saved him a quarter of a Century spent about 
Consequences.'* 


A willing annotator might shudder at the difficulty of identify- 
ing Hedges, this foe of judical astrology! But instead of before 
Hedges, Elwin prints before he dies, which (possibly from an 
original Hedyes?) at least makes easy sense. One is inclined 
to accept Elwin’s reading, though of course there might have 
been a Hedges. Elwin, furthermore, is no safe guide; for seven 
lines above this phrase so silently emended he has, again 
without comment, omitted a passage of four lines, and for no 
discernible reason.”° 


18 Griffith, Book 462, p. 111. 

14 Bolingbroke to Pope, 18 February 1724; here quoted from the Longleat Oxford 
Papers, 13. folio 97v. Printed text to be found in Elwin-Courthope, 7. 397. 

15 The omitted passage, the Latin of which is by way of allusion to a sentence 
towards the end of Pliny 3 Ep. 1, reads as follows: 

“Me ratio vitae receptui canere permittit, nec Vateranum neque adeo certamina 
partium delectant ut Miles evocatus sum futurus. Pass this Latin, the expression of 
my thought presented itself more readily to me in that Language than in English.” 

The passage should have been printed after the sentence ending “‘ advantage from 
them.” See Elwin-Courthope, 7. 396, the third line from the bottom of the page. 
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In almost every respect, we may conclude, the Longleat 
transcripts present a more plausible text than does Nichols, and 
in some cases they correct even Elwin, who for some of the 
letters follows inferior and unspecified sources. An examination 
of the Atterbury papers, which should still exist, might indicate 
the source of these inferior texts. 

A third group of transcripts deposited in Lord Oxford’s 
library centers on Swift. It comprises 43 letters, of which 30 
were written by Swift to Pope or Gay or Bolingbroke; 6 were 
by Pope (or by Pope and Bolingbroke) ; 7 were by Bolingbroke 
or Oxford. The transcripts do not include letters that Pope got 
back from Swift *° in 1737. One of the half-dozen by Pope was 
to Bolingbroke (9 April 1724); three were addressed to Swift 
with Bolingbroke as joint author (14 December 1725, 9 April 
1730, and 20 March 1730/31). Only two were from Pope as 
sole author to Swift. One may imagine that Pope’s great admi- 
ration for Bolingbroke led him to keep copies of letters to 
Swift of which he was joint author with his guide philosopher 
and friend. That is guesswork. The two letters to Swift of 
which Pope is sole author (dated 15 October 1725 and Jan. 
1728) are both important letters. How Pope happened to have 
copies of them and not of others sent to Swift can at present 
be only a subject of speculation. Both letters were proof-read 
and corrected by Lord Oxford, and the second (which contains 
the draught of the inscription of the Dunciad to Swift), Pope 
never printed. 

Of these 43 transcripts, Pope in 1741 or earlier printed in 
whole or in part 27. He perhaps printed from the originals; the 
transcripts contain no evidence of his editings. But since the 
transcripts bear evidence of careful correction and_proof- 
reading, they serve admirably to check Pope’s editorial methods 
—all the more because, having edited the letters, he submitted 
them to Swift (who was the author of 22 out of the 27 printed) 
before publication.’7 Swift, in turn, made further changes, 
and the texts of the first Dublin editions differ interestingly 
from those of the London editions. Swift edited so as to 
expunge Irish personalities; he restored English personal names 


16 Elwin-Courthope, 7. 363. 
17 See Maynard Mack, “ The First Printing of the Letters of Pope and Swift.” 
The Library 19 (1939). 465-85. 
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that Pope had suppressed. The Irish editions prefer hath and 
doth, in cases where London preferred the more modern forms. 

At first sight persons who expect exciting illustrations of 
Pope’s turpitude as editor will be disappointed if they compare 
the two printed texts with the Harleian transcripts, which 
certainly take us close to the originals. We find, to be sure, 
that the letter printed by Pope under date of 23 November 
1727 is actually composed of parts of three different letters; 
but the worst Elwin’® could charge against Pope here was 
ineptitude in making Swift buy Gay’s opera “ in a cursed print ” 
at least a year before it was in print at all. In general Pope’s 
amalgams of this sort are not clever enough to deceive if one 
scrutinizes them carefully. For the rest, Pope has polished 
sentences and phrases, and has made many omissions. It is in 
these last changes that there is most chance for speculation. 
Frequently—perhaps usually—the excisions are clearly of the 
sort that any man would have to make if printing in his own 
lifetime letters that concerned contemporaries. Frequently, too, 
they are of a sort that might seem the result of a love of 
impersonal dignity, a desire to avoid petty details of every-day 
life that should have no public interest. At times, certainly, 
one may suspect that details were suppressed in order to put 
Pope and Swift personally in a more pleasing light. Each 
omission needs careful scrutiny before we assign hypothetical 
grounds for it. 

Of one of these letters—unfortunately not by Pope himself— 
it is possible to give almost the complete history; for we have 
the Harleian transcript, the original itself, and a text edited 
and printed by Pope.*® The major difference in the texts is that 
the Harleian transcript and the text printed by Pope omit the 
first brief paragraph. The omission is typical. It and other 
smaller omissions destroy the serial aspect of the letter, remove 
such accidental circumstances as the changes of place or the 


8 Elwin-Courthope, 7. 104 n. 

1° Longleat MSS, Oxford Papers, 13. ff. 121-22, for the transcript; Add. MS 
4805, ff. 196-99, for the original; Pope’s Works (sm. 8vo., 1741; Griffith Book 560), 
7. 94-98, for Pope’s first text; and Elwin-Courthope, 7. 154-58, for the fullest printed 
text. Unfortunately, Elwin did not print from the original. If he had, he would 
have inserted, in the last line of the text on page 154, after the word hero, the 
explanatory word “ Oxf --d,” found in the original, but somehow omitted from the 
transcript which was overseen by the second Earl of Oxford. 
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state of the wind and sea, and make the letter an informal 
philosophical essay—one of the favorite types of epistle in 
Pope’s day. One must suppose that Bolingbroke, finishing the 
letter at his “ farm” and perhaps under Pope’s eye, was induced 
to keep a copy, and that from the copy the Longleat transcript 
was made. Swift had the original. Pope prints from a text that 
agrees in its readings (the variants are trifling) sometimes with 
the original and sometimes with the Longleat transcript. 

In view of the impracticability of printing here complete 
collations of Pope’s texts of his letters conclusions must be 
somewhat arbitrary. It is commonly said by his nineteenth- 
century critics that he manipulated the texts in order to put 
himself in a good light and his foes in a bad light. There is 
less in this notion than Dilke, Elwin, and Courthope thought, 
but obviously one does not publish letters with the expectation 
that they will discredit oneself. Pope’s changes in general 
certainly have the object of making the letters more important 
morally and more readable—from the point of view of a moral- 
istic century—than they would have been if they had appeared 
with all their hasty trivialities and careless infelicities preserved. 

What were the general values in his correspondence that 
Pope prized most? As we have seen, his first intention with 
regard to Caryll’s letters was perhaps to use them in Guardian 
papers. This may suggest that to Pope the content of a good 
letter resembled that of a personal essay. In fact, a very great 
stimulus towards self-conscious letter-writing came probably 
from the Spectator itself. If you will turn over the pages of 
this famous journal with letters in mind, you may be astonished 
to find how many of the essays are made up of two or three 
letters loosely strung together. From the Spectator the English 
public learned that letters might have real literary quality, 
and might at the same time be interesting. It was the frequent 
ambition of gentlemen to “make” the Spectator as cor- 
respondents. From Alexander Pope himself, from the Rev. 
Cotton Mather of Boston, Massachusetts, and from scores of 
unknown correspondents, letters poured into the shop of the 
publisher or of Charles Lillie, the “ West End agent,” so to 
speak, of the periodical. After the Spectator was discontinued 
and after Addison’s death, Lillie in 1725 published two sizeable 
octavo volumes of Original and Genuine Letters sent to the 
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Tatler and Spectator, and not used by them. In the University 
of Texas library is preserved the small letter-book of a gentle- 
man named Harper; and the book contains copies of letters 
sent, as he says; to the Spectator. At least one of these was 
there printed; but quantum mutatus ab illo! the letter as printed 
is largely rewritten, though still obviously the same in sub- 
stance. One or two letters published by Lillie in 1725 also had 
been rewritten and used already in the Spectator. These facts 
are notable as indications that the periodical might stimulate 
gentlefolk to write good letters; they are sure proof that cor- 
respondents of the periodical would soon understand that 
letters had best be revised before publication. In other words 
letters became literary products, and tended to approach the 
moralistic essay in substance. Examination of the transcripts of 
letters deposited by Pope in the Harleian library leads to the 
conclusion that it was in some such tradition that Pope revised 
his letters for publication. 

This conclusion is to a certain extent an extenuation of Pope’s 
methods. It at least minimizes the element of malice that has 
been alleged as dominating his rewritings of his letters, but 
it does not deny that malice or selfishness sometimes may have 
dictated changes. His own unchecked printings are dangerous 
as sources of historical fact; but more of his texts than it has 
usually been thought can be checked either against transcripts 
such as we have been considering or against originals still 
preserved. Such checking bears out the conclusion here stated. 
When the edition of Pope’s complete correspondence upon 
which I am working is finished, it is probable that not more 
than ten per cent. of the correspondence will rest only upon the 
authority of texts printed by Pope himself. 


Harvard University 








POPE AND DENNIS 


XN 


By Epwarp N. Hooker 


1 


Dennis is still commonly regarded as a symbol of the ill- 
natured critic who could not endure the spectacle of success 
crowning the literary efforts of his contemporaries. For over 
two centuries he has been disparagingly characterized as the 
inveterate, malicious, and unrelenting enemy of Pope. Even 
Dr. Johnson, who had much in common with Dennis, helped to 
establish the tradition. In his Life of Pope, commenting on the 
attacks which greeted the translation of Homer, he remarked: 
“Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all [Pope’s] studies.” * 
Today there is still vitality in the old fiction, for it has received 
the sanction of Professor Sherburn, to whom we are indebted 
for one of the ablest studies of an Augustan author that modern 
scholarship has produced. Professor Sherburn observes that 


there appeared in February 1717 one attack that Pope had long 
awaited. This was from the inevitable Dennis and was called 
Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s . . . Homer? 


Dennis, he adds, “ was getting to be an old story.” One re- 
ceives the impression from these statements that Dennis was 
wont to lurk in ambush, eager to pepper each work of Pope’s as 
soon as it lifted its shy head. Is it true that in 1717 an attack 
by Dennis was “inevitable” ? In what sense was he “ getting 
to be an old story”? I shall attempt to answer these questions 
in the following paragraphs by subjecting the relations of Pope 
and Dennis from 1711 through 1717 to a careful scrutiny. 

In 1711, upon being ridiculed in the Essay on Criticism, Den- 
nis published an angry retort. Six years later he published the 
Remarks upon Pope’s Homer. With this he suspended hostili- 
ties for eleven years, taking up the cudgels again in 1728 when, 
provoked by the satire upon him in Pope’s Peri Bathous, he 


Lives of the Poets, ed. G. B. Hill (1905), 3. 136. 
* Early Career of Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 191. Cf. also his Selections from Pope 
(New York, 1929), p. 401. 
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gave to the printer the Remarks on the Rape of the Lock! A 
year later, finding himself once more under attack by Pope, he 
published the Remarks upon the Dunciad. With one possible 
exception this completes the list of works that Dennis is known 
to have directed against Pope (and each of these, it must be 
pointed out, was immediately inspired by a publication in 
which Pope satirized or libelled Dennis). The one possible ex- 
ception is an anonymous pamphlet, A True Character of Mr. 
Pope and His Writings, which is often ascribed to Dennis. To 
complete our picture of the relations between the poet and the 
critic, it is necessary to establish the authorship of this 
pamphlet. 


2 


~ 


On 31 May 1716 the Flying Post contained an advertise- 
ment announcing the publication on that day of two libels 
against Pope: The Catholic Poet and A True Character of 
Mr. Pope The second of these libels was issued by Sarah 
Popping, but the advertisement sprang from the genius of 
Curll, for whom Popping sometimes served as a front. Both 
works appeared to be items in Curll’s program of retaliation 
directed against Pope in consequence of the emetic and of the 
Full and True Account of a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge by 
Poison on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, in which 
Pope had described both the administration of the emetic and 
its practical effect.° 

The True Character has generally been ascribed to Dennis, or 
Gildon, or Dennis and Gildon jointly. Pope himself was a bit 
uncertain in assigning responsibility for it. In the first Dunciad 
Variorum, among the “ List of Books, Papers, and Verses, in 
which our Author was abused,” he included the True Character 
and attributed it to both Dennis and Gildon.® In the “ Testi- 
monies of Authors” printed in the same work one quotation 


* He may also have written the letter in the Daily Journal for 11 May 1728, 
which is a retort to the Peri Bathous. 

* The advertisement is reprinted in Sherburn, Early Career of Pope, p. 177. 

5 The Full and True Account appeared, according to Mr. Norman Ault, on or 
about 31 March 1716 (cf. Prose Works of Pope, Oxford, 1936, p. xeviii). 

® Sig. [R4]. My references to the Dunciad are based upon the first issue of the 
1729 edition, as reproduced in facsimile and edited by R. K. Root. 
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from the True Character is ascribed to Gildon alone,’ two are 
ascribed to Dennis alone,® and four to Dennis and Gildon to- 
gether.’ In another place a quotation from the T’rue Character 
is given to Dennis alone.'® In his note on the Dunciad, 1. 104, 
Pope observes that Dennis “ was also concerned ” in the True 
Character; and in his note on 2. 134, after crediting Dennis with 
a long passage from the True Character, he ascribed the 
pamphlet as a whole to both Dennis and Gildon. Obviously he 
was taking no chances on overlooking a possible culprit. 

One contemporary, Mr. Edmund Curll, who was presumably 
in a position to know the truth concerning the authorship, 
addressed himself thus to Pope: 


In the 2d Page of thy Prolegomena, thou wilt have it, that Mr. 
Gildon was the Author of Pope’s Character, Printed by Popping 
1716, and in the 16th Page of thy said Prolegomena thou citest 
John Dennis, as the Writer thereof. . . . I once more tell thee, Mr. 
Dennis wrote that Character Solus, and will not, I am sure, deny 
* 


Dennis never did deny it. To the accusation, however, that he 
had joined forces with Gildon to produce the True Character 
Dennis replied emphatically that he had never written “so 
much as one Line, that was afterward printed, in Concert with 
any one Man whatsoever.” '* He was customarily honest and 
truthful, and there is no reason to doubt his word on this point. 

In 1911 Professor H. G. Paul reviewed the arguments con- 
cerning the authorship of the True Character and concluded 
that “it was very probably the work of Dennis.”** The ob- 
servations upon which that conclusion was based were, in 
brief: that early in 1711 Dennis had, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, composed a “ Dutch Piece” attacking Pope which he in- 
tended at that time to withhold from publication; that at the 


7 Sig. B2v. ® Sigs. [C4v], D2, and D2». 
§ Sigs. [C4v] and D2v. ?° Sig. [b4v]. 


™ Curliad (1729), pp. 7-8. 

*® Remarks upon the Dunciad (1729), p. 50; in my edition of the Critical Works 
of Dennis, 2 (Baltimore, 1940). 374. 

8 John Dennis (New York, 1911), p. 90. 

™ Cf. Critical Works of Dennis, 1. 416-17. In a letter dated 23 Oct. 1711, 
printed with the Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear, Dennis wrote 
to the Spectator that he was enclosing a Character of Pope in the same cover; this 
was assuredly the same “ Dutch Piece” which he had previously mentioned. This 
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end of the Trwe Character the anonymous author proposes to 
make further observations on Pope’s Homer, and Dennis pub- 
lished his Remarks upon Pope’s Homer nine months later, in 
February 1717; that the True Character quotes from and refers 
to some of Dennis’s favorite authors; that some of the specific 
charges against Pope made in the True Character are repeated 
in later works by Dennis; that some of Dennis’s favorite stylis- 
tic devices are found in this pamphlet; and that the True Char- 
acter makes the assertion, apparently for the first time, that 
Pope had teased Lintot to publish uncomplimentary remarks 
on Cato—an assertion which Dennis (and, it appears, Dennis 
alone) repeated in later years.” 

The case thus constructed is a strong one—strong enough to 
cause Professor Sherburn to comment: 


The other attack, A True Character of Mr. Pope and his Writings, 
was in the Appendix to the Dunciad ascribed to John Dennis, and 
without doubt correctly: it is done Dennisissime! It has-also been 
ascribed to Gildon.'® 


There are a few perplexities, however, that-still remain before 
we can accepted the attribution. The first volume of Pope’s 
Homer was published about 6 June 1715; the author of the 
True Character saw a copy of it for the first time on or about 
7 May 1716. Is it probable that Dennis, who was living in 
London in close touch with several booksellers and who ordi- 
narily read important new books immediately after their ap- 
pearance; that Dennis, some of whose friends were also friends 
to Pope, could not have secured a copy of the Homer until 
nearly a year after its publication? One other question con- 
fronts us. Though the author of the True Character promised 
that he would “ shortly ” make further remarks on the Homer, 
Dennis’s Remarks upon Pope’s Homer did not appear for nine 
months. If Dennis, who was accustomed to compose his con- 
troversial writings in furious haste,’’ was in fact the author of 


“ Dutch Piece,” however, could not possibly be identical, as Professor Paul sug- 
gests (p. 90), with the True Character because the latter work is filled with allusions 
to events that occurred later than 1711. 

*® Remarks upon Pope’s Homer (1717), p. 92; Remarks on the Rape of the Lock 
(1728), Preface; Remarks on the Dunciad (1729), p. 41. Cf. Critical Works of 
Dennis, 2. 157, 324, and 371. 

® Early Career of Pope, p. 178. 17 Cf. Critical Works of Dennis, 1. 447. 
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the True Character, why should he have delayed nine months 
before setting forth the observations which he promised to 
make shortly? 

One piece of external evidence, hitherto overlooked, answers 
these questions satisfactorily and, I believe, settles any reason- 
able doubts concerning the authorship of the True Character. 
During the summer of 1716 Dennis was enjoying a simple and 
lazy existence in the country. On 20 Sept. 1716 he wrote from 
Hanworth to his old friend Thomas Sergeant: 


I Remember very well, that before I went out of Town in June 
last, I promis’d in a short time to give you some Account of the 
late I make no doubt but that you have long before this time 
accus’d me of Breach of Promise.'® 





Now the phrase which had been deleted from this passage and 
replaced by a dash, was assuredly “translation of Homer.” 
And it was deleted because, when Pope subscribed to the two 
volumes of the Original Letters, Dennis proposed to remove all 
traces of their enmity, and accordingly he struck out “ several 
very just and severe Reflections against [Pope], which were 
scatter’d up and down in those Letters.”’® But there are no 
signs of deletions in favor of Pope except in the letter to Tonson 
dated 4 June 1715 and in this letter to Sergeant. Dennis was, 
therefore, referring to Pope’s Homer, and his letter indicates 
that before he left town in June 1716 he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to read the translation with any care, and that he had 
promised Sergeant to make remarks upon it shortly. These 
circumstances correspond exactly with those of the individual 
who wrote the True Character. 

As to the delay between the time of the promise and the time 
when the Remarks were published, we are enlightened in the 
remainder of the letter to Sergeant. After informing his cor- 
respondent that he intended to enjoy the long vacation in the 
country, to the benefit of his health and spirits, and had been 
reluctant to burden himself with tedious business, Dennis 
went on: 


*® Cf. Dennis, Original Letters (1721), pp. 126-28. 
*® Remarks upon the Dunciad (1729), p. 40; in the Critical Works of Dennis, 
2. 370. 
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And if at any time, in spight of these reasonable Reflections, I re- 
solv’d to set heartily about the Performance of my Promise, I im- 
mediately started at the Thought of what I was about to under- 
take. For to make Remarks upon this (Death and Hell!) a 
Man must read it. And who that has Quails and Burgundy before 
him, would leave them for Porter and Ram Mutton? Besides, the 
Faults in it are so frequent and so gross, that every Fool may find 
them; and a Man cannot value himself, or expect that the reason- 
able Part of the World should value him for his Sagacity or Pene- 
tration, on the account of exposing them. I flatter my self, that 
you who have had a fourteen Years Experience of my Sincerity, 
will believe that I speak my Sentiments; at least I can assure you, 
that I have taken all imaginable Care, and have kept the most 
watchful Guard upon my self, that I might neither endeavour to 
deceive you thro’ Malice, nor be my self deceiv’d thro’ Prejudice. 
But since perhaps you, or somebody to whom you may shew this 
Letter, may be of another Opinion, I shall send you in a Day or two 
some Observations upon the first; which little may be enough to 
shew all the Beast. For a Lyon is not better descry’d by his Claw, 
than an Ass is known by his Ear. 





Up to 20 Sept. 1716, then, Dennis had not written a word by 
way of particular criticism upon Pope’s translation. Soon after 
this date he presumably set down some remarks on Book I, and 
forwarded them to Sergeant. But he was concerned about the 
impression which his remarks would make; realizing that his 
former hostility to Pope would bring his motives under suspi- 
cion, he resolved to avoid the appearance of prejudice and 
malice. After his return to London he undoubtedly discussed 
his observations with a few of the “learned gentlemen ” of his 
acquaintance—probably with Cromwell, Sewell, and Welby 
among others. Thus far there is no intimation that he de- 
signed the observations for publication. Why should he pub- 
lish them? He was already tired of literary warfare,”° and he 
had in no way been injured by the translation of Homer. He 
was accustomed to discuss literary matters in letters to his 
friends. The “ Observations upon Windsor Forest,” written as 
a letter to Barton Booth on 18 Dec. 1714, was not published 
until February 1717, and then only under special provocation. 
And the seven letters constituting the Remarks on the Rape of 
the Lock, written during 1714, were not published until four- 


°° Cf. Remarks upon Pope’s Homer, Preface, sig. A. 
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teen years later, and then only under special provocation. 
There is every reason for believing that the comments on the 
translation of Homer would never have been published if it had 
not been for two incidents calculated to stir Dennis into action. 

The first of these incidents was an attack by Theobald in the 
Censor for 5 Jan. 1717," an attack in which Dennis, under the 
name of “ Furius,” was branded as an ignorant and ill-natured 
critic, while in the same paper Pope’s Homer was enthusiastic- 
ally praised. Nothing infuriated Dennis so readily as the at- 
tempt to raise any man’s reputation at his expense, and he 
showed his anger by devoting fifteen pages of the printed 
Remarks upon Pope’s Homer to answering Theobald.” 

The second incident was the production, on Jan. 16-23, 1717, 
of Three Hours after Marriage, the work of Pope, Gay and 
Arbuthnot. This work gaily satirized Dennis under the name 
of Sir Tremendous Longinus, a character almost certainly con- 
tributed by Pope himself. Although Dennis made no ostensi- 
ble reply to this performance, he showed his awareness of it by 
a single scornful outburst.2* This attack was the last straw, 
and Dennis set about preparing a counterblast against Pope. 
The nucleus of this counterblast was a series of observations 
on the first 138 lines of the first book of Pope’s Homer, observa- 
tions which, when they were printed, filled less than sixteen 
quarto pages in large type. If Dennis had originally intended 
his remarks on the Homer to be published, we should expect 
something more comprehensive than this. Around this nucleus 
he gathered the old letter on Windsor Forest, and another let- 
ter (probably written some time previously) on the Temple of 
Fame; and to these he hurriedly added fifteen pages in answer 
to the Censor, a Preface, and a Postscript, the last of which was 
completed shortly after the twelfth of February. The volume, 
thus hastily made up, was published under the title of Remarks 
upon Pope’s Homer.** 

Taken in conjunction with the internal evidence, these facts 
concerning Dennis’s literary plans and activities from May 
1716 to February 1717 leave no room for doubting that he was 


** Vol. 2, no. 88. 

*° Pp. 9-18 and 83-91. 

°3 Remarks upon Pope’s Homer, p. 4; in Critical Works of Dennis, 2. 120. 

** It was advertised in the Daily Courant, 28 Feb. 1717, as published on that day. 
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indeed the author of the True Character. In passing I have 
attempted to show that Dennis, so far from waiting eagerly for 
an opportunity to attack Pope’s Homer publicly, was content 
to discuss the work privately among his friends until two as- 
saults upon him, one by Pope himself, aroused his anger and 
drove him to retaliate. 

One interesting problem remains: why should Pope have per- 
sisted in his opinion that two men had been concerned in the 
True Character? The answer is incredibly simple. Dennis 
says at the very outset of the pamphlet that he has just re- 
ceived “from another Hand” a Character of Pope, which he 
proceeds to print. This brief Character within a Character, 
quite distinct from the rest of the text, was obviously the work 
of one of Dennis’s friends who disliked Pope, possibly of Gildon 
or Oldmixon. Thus, while Dennis alone was the author of the 
True Character, and while he might properly say that he had 
never collaborated with any man (since quoting a man does not 
amount to collaborating with him), Pope naturally saw in the 
pamphlet the efforts of two individuals. Failure to observe 
this point has led Professor Sherburn into a minor error; for of 
the three passages in the True Character which he quotes and 
gives to Dennis,” the first two are taken from the Character 
by “ another Hand.” 


3 


Let us return to our first question. In what sense was Den- 
nis in 1717 “ getting to be an old story”? In 1711, upon being 
ridiculed by Pope, he had published the Reflections on An 
Essay upon Criticism. Five years passed thereafter before he 
paid his respects to Pope in a second publication, the True 
Character. During these five years he was belabored by every 
variety of literary cudgel. The Critical Specimen (1711) was 
levelled solely against Dennis, and it bore all the earmarks of 
Pope’s style—Mr. Ault has unhesitatingly ascribed it to the 
young gentleman from Windsor Forest.2° The issue of the 
Examiner published on 10 Jan. 1712 assailed Dennis viciously; 


*° Early Career of Pope, pp. 178-79. 
2° Prose Works of Pope, 1711-1720, pp. xi-xviii, xxviii-xxxiii. 
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this he took to be the work of Swift. Gay’s Mohocks (1712) 
contained a facetious dedication to Dennis which disparaged 
his efforts as a critic. Pope’s Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris 
(1713) , a neat piece of mockery, appeared to Dennis as a libel- 
lous attempt to discredit him. In 1714 there issued from the 
presses a satirical poem, John Dennis, the Sheltering Poet's 
Invitation to Richard Steele, a poem sometimes attributed to 
Swift. In the same year appeared Swift’s First Ode of the 
Second Book of Horace Paraphras’d, in which Dennis is made a 
butt of laughter. At about the same time Parnell contributed 
his Bookworm, which also contains a gibe at the old critic. In 
1715 Gay’s What D’Ye Call It—in which Dennis believed he 
could discern the fine hand of Pope*’—was printed, and the 
Preface satirized “ classical” critics and the doctrine of poetic 
justice, of which Dennis had made himself the champion. 
There were other attacks besides these, including, apparently, 
the lost “Imitation of Horace ” that is mentioned in the True 
Character. One other incident must be mentioned among the 
provocations. Sometime in the spring of 1715 Tonson in- 
formed Dennis that Pope and his coterie were attempting to 
elevate the reputation of Pope partly at the expense of Dry- 
den.** This was a challenge to fight, for Dennis not only 
thought of himself as Dryden’s defender but also felt that his 
own reputation was being undermined for similar reasons. Yet, 
in all these five years, while he was subjected to almost con- 
tinuous sniping by Pope and his battalions—Gay, Swift, and 
Parnell—he remained silent. In the face of an attack so per- 
sistent that it seemed planned, an attack from writers bound 
together so closely by ties of friendship that their efforts seemed 
conspiratorial, he published not one word against the man who 
he had reason to think was their ring-leader. 

Before the time when the True Character was written Den- 
nis had, as I have shown, sent letters to his friends containing 
remarks on the Rape of the Lock, Windsor Forest, and the 
Temple of Fame.’ If, as he was composing the True Charac- 


*7 Remarks on Pope’s Homer, p. 4; in Critical Works of Dennis, 2. 120. 

*° Cf. Dennis, Original Letters (1721), pp. 289-90; in Critical Works of Dennis, 
2. 399-400. 

2° According to “ H. Stanhope,” the “ Observations upon the Temple of Fame,” 
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ter, he desired to injure or intimidate Pope as much as possible, 
and to check his growing fame, why did he refrain from send- 
ing these other letters to the printer along with the True Char- 
acter? Obviously because even then he had no intention of 
publishing them. Written early in May, the True Character 
was dispatched, not to the printer, but to a friend who had just 
been satirized by Pope. It was not published until the end of 
the month, having evidently circulated for about two weeks 
before being printed. We have no way of knowing whether 
Dennis himself or one of his friends finally gave it to the 
printer; at least Dennis never acknowledged it and, so far as we 
know, never mentioned it. 

This, then, was the state of the case. Apart from the True 
Character (which was not written specifically for publication, 
which included none of the letters concerning Pope’s work which 
Dennis had at hand, and which may have been printed without 
his knowledge) , Dennis published nothing against Pope from 
June 1711, when his first reply appeared, to February 1717, the 
date of his Remarks upon Pope’s Homer; and the latter was 
issued only in immediate response to two attacks, one by Theo- 
bald and the other by Pope. During this period Dennis was 
satirized in at least three publications by Pope and in several 
others by Pope’s cohorts, Gay, Swift, and Parnell. After criti- 
cizing the Homer, Dennis kept the peace for eleven years, re- 
turning to the attack in 1728 only because of the provocations 
offered by the Pert Bathous. Clearly Dennis in 1717 was not 
an old story to Pope. Just as clearly, an attack by him was 
not inevitable, unless the curiously persistent sniping on the 
part of Pope and his friends made it so. Instead of being an 
irascible fellow who dogged Pope’s every step with a design to 
humble him, Dennis exhibited singular restraint. His critical 
conduct, it must be conceded, was not always above reproach; 
when he was goaded to fury, he was capable, like many of his 
contemporaries, of lapsing into scurrility. But in his relations 
with Pope he was more sinned against than sinning. 

Why Pope persisted, and allowed his friends to persist, in the 
endeavours to draw Dennis out, is a question for the little gen- 


like the “ Observations upon Windsor Forest,” was a letter addressed to Barton 
Booth (The Progress of Dulness, 1728, p. 12). 
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tleman’s apologists to answer. Knowing his sensitivity one 
would surmise that he was impelled partly by sheer bravado, 

partly by an eager desire to convince his friends and the public 
that he was a man of the world, unconcerned with such a trifle 
as literary reputation, and capable of viewing the zeal of his 
enemies as a huge and grotesque joke. 


The University of California at Los Angeles 
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COMEDY, AN EXPERIENCE 
By Artuur E. DuBots 


To talk seriously about comedy is not so paradoxical as it 
first may seem. For one of the difficulties students of comedy 
have labored under is that the recognized antonyms for 
“comic” have been “serious” and “tragic.” Meredith and 
others, however, have preached, and Swift, Carlyle, Browning, 
and others have practised a comedy that was dead-serious. 
These and many more have exhibited a comedy that had little 
or nothing to do with the doctrine of the genres associated with 
dramatic comedy and tragedy. Modern comedians, in fact, 
have regularly practised a comedy that was impregnated with 
tragedy. Comedy has always flirted with the tragic: the 
drinker in his cups and songs usually remembered the shortness 
of life and the dry silence of the grave; the nigger always lurked 
in the comic woodpile, as the yahoo violated the horse-sense of 
the houyhnhnm; the poor relations haunted the Wardle feast 
and probably made the laughter there sweeter; in tickling the 
change from pleasure to pain, from laughter to tears has always 
been unpredictable. 

The student of the comic, then, can save his face and still be 
serious or even tragic. 

Making the “comic” opposite in meaning to the “ serious’ 
and the “ tragic” has been an over-simplification. Accordingly, 
most theories of comedy, too, have been over-simplifications, 
usually explaining well only one type of comedy. The com- 
monest of these theories have been the pride-theory, the me- 
chanical theory, and the release-theory. Each of these has had 
many names, variations, even inter-relations. 

Originating doubtless in classical understandings of the pas- 
sions as centering in self-love and as leading to dangerous ex- 
hibitions like folly, romanticism, madness, scholarship, and 
laughter, the pride-theory has held longest. It led Hobbes to 
say: 


‘ 


Sudden glory is the passion which maketh those grimaces called 
laughter; and is caused either by some sudden act of their own that 
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pleaseth them; or by the apprehension of some deformed thing in 
another whereof they suddenly applaud themselves.’ 


This theory may fairly well explain what we call wit nowadays 
but hardly accounts for the ironic or the humorous, and led 
Addison and others consequently to stutter when they tried to 
apply it. 

The mechanical theories are open to question because they 
imply a view of life that we may not wish to accept and be- 
cause they limit the comic pretty much to the built-up joke, 
the farce of topsy-turvy, the art of surprise-ending. Laughter 
that illuminates or solaces, that like sleep wraps one round like 
a cloak, has little place here, much as the authority of Mande- 
ville, Hazlitt, and others may enhance the theories and helpful 
though the theories may be to call attention to an element in 
comedy that is commonly called “surprise” or “ sudden- 
ness *—a better word, as we shall discover, would be “ unac- 
countability ” which is almost an antonym to the “ mechani- 
cal.” The theories hold, with variations, that expectation, set 
up by habit and become mechanical, is frustrated in certain 
manners. The result is laughter. It is to be noted, of course, 
that given certain stimulations the laughter-response is 
mechanical. 

The release-theories, associated nowadays with Freud, ex- 
plain sex-humor well. But they take little cognizance of comedy 
of manners, of character, of ideas, and like phenomena. More- 
over, these theories tend to work mechanically as they tend to 
make of the comedian a sadist, and become ultimately only va- 
riations upon the pride-theory.’ 

All of these theories have been helpful to make us critical, 
and they have a kind of consanguinity. But they over-limit 
and give false impressions of the function of comedy. The 
wisest things about comedy seem often to have been said more 
or less accidentally, incompletely, implicitly, by persons like 
Addison, Johnson, Albert Einstein, Barrie, Kenneth Burke, G. 
K. Chesterton, and Max Beerbohm. This paper derives less 
from theorists like Locke, Bergson, or Freud than from the in- 


1 Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Thomas Hobbes (1881), 1. 6. 40. 

2 To call all comedians sadists is not to distinguish them. An unfortunate use of 
a release-theory of comedy was Isaac Goldberg’s The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan 
(New York, 1928). 
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tuitions of essayists, discounted by allowances made for chang- 
ing attitudes toward comedy and changing usages of words 
like “wit,” “satire,” and “humor.” These changes amount 
to a history of the practise of non-dramatic comedy * and must 
be left to a book for an accounting.’ 

The comic is originally an internal experience, complete in 
itself. There is nothing outside that is intrinsically comic. 
What provokes laughter, then, the man chasing his hat, 
mothers-in-law, Scotchmen spending money—these are comic 
only in a secondary sense. At the outset one can define certain 
elements common to all evocations of laughter. Moreover, one 
can take for granted that laughter is the sign of comedy but 
also that it may be inside or on the wrong side of the face— 
one can laugh, as one can bleed, inside. 

First, there is a bodily set-up for the handling of laughter 
which presumably, therefore, fulfills some biologic function. 
The baby laughs. Tracing this purple patch on “The Purple 
Island” may be left to other geographers—exactly what this 
set-up consists of may be left to physiologists to determine. It 


* Some pages of this history have been written; for example, by J. E. Spingarn, 
“Wit and Humour,” Part 6 of “ Introduction ” to Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (Oxford, 1908), 1. lviii-lxiii; by Edward N. Hooker in “ Explanatory 
Notes,” Critical Works of John Dennis (Baltimore, 1939), 1. 432, 444, 493, 494, 
496; by B. Sprague Allen, “ Chesterfield’s Objection to Laughter,” MLN 38 (1923). 
279-87; by Virgil Barney Heltzel, “ Chesterfield and the Anti-Laughter Tradition,” 
Modern Philology 26 (1928). 73-90. Distinguished for the non-dramatic comedy 
of Swift, Steele, Pope, Mandeville, Johnson, “‘ Mother Goose,” Fielding, Sterne, and 
others, the 18th century was itself a discordia concors in its attitude toward 
comedy, and is critical in its history. For this century brought originally non-comic 
terms like “wit” definitely into the comic sphere, and ultimately freed comedy 
from the fettering dogmas of the doctrine of genres, clearing the way for the 
free-ranging of such distinguished 19th-century humorists as Lamb, Austen, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Browning, Lewis Carroll, Gilbert, Barrie, Chesterton, Punch, 
and so on. The 18th century carried on traditional condescensions toward comedy. 
On grounds of aesthetics, literary taste, morality, social propriety, it disapproved, 
especially as it associated wit with comedy and both with vulgar emotionalism, 
self-love, etc. Beginning to be definitely a comic term, wit was put on the side of 
taste, talent, artifice in the ancients, opposed to the learning, sound training, and 
[good] judgment of the moderns. Somewhat shamefacedly the English discovered 
themselves to be world-famous for comedy, and began to suspect they might have a 
national genius for it, so that pride came soon to the support of what it formerly 
helped to reduce. Comedy, moreover, was associated with the madness of genius 
and with the low frenzies of ignoramuses pretending to genius, causing Johnson to 
urge (Rambler 194) that wit pre-requires a well-stored memory or learning. But 
the practises of comedy continued to be distinguished despite distrusts of it. And 
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is enough for us to know that under proper conditions specified 
stimuli will produce laughter. The conditions and stimulations 
can be sufficiently defined, and constitute the remaining ele- 
ments common to comic experience. 

Second, then, the laugher is always aware of a similarity be- 
tween things provoking his laughter. When laughter is lyric, 
involving himself, he is always aware of a similarity or sympa- 
thy between himself and the other object of his laughter or be- 
tween changing moods. Sometimes this sympathy is the result 
only of familiarity, and the grave-digger learns to laugh over 
corpses. Familiar language would be proper for comedy stress- 
ing this sympathy, and the doctrinaires of genres were not alto- 
gether wrong, accordingly, when they said that, in contrast to 
tragedy, comedy should use the language of life and prose. 
When this familiarity or sympathy does not exist, laughter is 
stopped by fear, dread, surprise, or fanaticism leading to some 
other kind of act than laughter. Since sympathy is an essential 
ingredient of the comic, the pride-theory must be discarded. 

Third, the laugher is also always aware of a difference be- 
tween things provoking his laughter. When laughter is lyric, 
he is consequently conscious of repugnance between himself 


a change of attitude toward it comes to be remarkable when many like Addison 
and Mandeville for varying reasons question the adequacy or reasonableness of the 
pride-theory and especially when persons like Shaftesbury begin to champion good 
nature (= good humor!) and later the goodness of nature. Then laughter, being 
natural, ceases to be scorned. And soon Pickwick, the looker-on, can exist for his 
own comic sake instead of always having to profess some ulterior aim of refining 
people’s manners and morals like his ancestor the wall-flowery Spectator—laughter 
with even the wallflower comes to justify comedy always and sometimes even 
laughter-at. Even when it objected most to comedy, the 18th century was beset by 
no hobgoblins of little minds. Even the great Chesterfield, an objecter to laughter, 
like Homer nodded. In two passages unnoted by Messrs. Allen or Heltzel, Chester- 
field commends his godson for having laughed heartily at a play and yet says that 
he never knew anyone, except his godson, who never laughed, thereby not only 
involving himself in contradiction but also implying that it was humanly impossible 
not to laugh and that, therefore, his own restrictions on laughter were to be taken 
with grains of salt (Letters of Chesterfield to his Godson and Successor, ed. 
Carnarvon, 80. p. 373; 72. p. 367). On the other hand, like Savage, two distingu- 
ished comedians and justifiers of “ wit,” Swift and Pope, according to tradition 
recorded by Johnson, seldom or never laughed (see Heltzel, op. cit., p. 86n.; “ Life 
of Savage.” in Johnson’s Lives, Everyman ed., 2. 138). 

“Max Eastman’s Sense of Humor (New York, 1922) is actually an “ Enjoyment 
of Humor,” companion to his Enjoyment of Poetry, and, though stimulating, 
scarcely suffices for either an identification or a history of the comic. 
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and the other object of his laughter. Sometimes this repug- 
nance is only a sense of strangeness. But without this sense of 
strangeness in them, persons or things will be too like routine 
to be laughable: sensation will be dulled. Accordingly, one 
cannot dogmatize even about the language of comedy. For 
where the high-faluting literary language of the Connecticut 
wits was unsuitable and distracting in serious epics, in bur- 
lesques like “ Hasty Pudding” or McFingal, creating incon- 
gruities which were part of the fun, it was laugh-producing.° 

Most theories of the comic have been built upon this element, 
largely because until the 19th century theorists associated the 
comic with the witty rather than with the humorous. Repug- 
nance is a major ingredient in the pride-theory, and surprise is 
a major ingredient in the mechanic-theory. Addison mixes 
them both in, but goes on to complicate matters: 


I must not dismiss this subject without observing, that as Mr. 
Locke, in the passage above mentioned, has discovered the most 
fruitful source of wit, so there is another of a quite contrary nature 
to it, which does likewise branch itself into several kinds. For not 
only the resemblance, but the opposition of ideas, does very often 
produce wit; as I could show in several little points, turns, and 
antitheses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some future specula- 
tion.® 


The comic object, then, is never simple and singular but 
always complex and plural. Comedy, therefore, is always 
social—it cannot originate in complete ego-centricity, being 
two-viewpointed. Comedy is consequently a sign of social ad- 
justment or health, and the romantic poets, accordingly, have 
been [undeservedly] attacked for wanting a sense of humor by 


° The style of a number of comedians has been Gothic like Carlyle’s or, at least, 
rough like Browning’s. A common influence, as on Lamb, has been Burton. 
Certainly an oversmooth style lulls one, giving a sometimes false sense of exclusive 
familiarity. The ideal style is doubtless one of extreme flexibility for word- or other 
kinds of play. 

® Spectator, No. 62. Following Hobbes and Locke, the 18th century generally 
accepted the pride theory, which stresses repugnance or differences, but defined wit 
as a detector of semblances in contrast to judgment as a detector of differences. 
Of course the word “ wit” had not yet come entirely into the comic field, but as 
“wit was admired the paradox still obtained. Accordingly, such observations 
were frequent as the infallible Fanny Burney’s in Evalina (Everyman ed., p. 94): 
“ Generosity without delicacy, like wit without judgment, generally gives as much 
pleasure as pain.” 
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critics who found in them only self-expression. In fact, the 
comic has often been defined as resulting from a sense of incon- 
gruity. Incongruity is, necessarily, between persons or things 
or ideas or points of view. Nothing is incongruous except in 
relationship to something else. 

The fourth element in the comic experience, hence, is a kind 
of duality of viewpoint, an awareness of two things at once. 
One could call it the simultaneousness of perceiving and ac- 
cepting difference and resemblance, sympathy and repugnance, 
as valid or right. This duality of impression is doubtless what 
gives the perspective which Chesterton defined as essential to 
comedy: ‘ it takes two eyes to get the third dimension, round- 
ness and depth, or perspective, “the appearance of objects in 
respect to their relative distance and positions.” Accordingly, 
comedians are seldom good ists. Not similarity or difference, 
not sympathy or repugnance, not “wit” in an old sense or 
judgment, but both at once produce the comic.* Incongruity, 


7 Nothing can be funnier, properly considered, than the fact that one’s own 
father is a pigmy if he stands far enough off. Perspective really is the comic element 
in things.” William Blake (London, Duckworth, n.d.), p. 16. 

* Johnson’s famous definition of wit as a discordia concors in the Life of Cowley 
retains its validity! There the definition is of metaphysical conceit, a type of non- 
comic “ wit.” In Rambler, 194, it has wider application: it is “the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the discovery of some occult relation between images in appear- 
ance remote from each other. . . .” Here, as in “ The Fountains: A Fairy Tale,” 
wit is nearly synonymous with creative fancy or imagination and pre-requires a 
well-stored mind. But at least in phrases like “lady’s wit,” Johnson was willing 
to take the word over into the comic field (Rambler, 141). Though Johnson 
continued old objections to comedy from Juvenal and elsewhere, mainly on humani- 
tarian grounds, and tended to associate comedy with laughter-at; though in the 
Life of Butler he objected to burlesque on the rather special ground that it contained 
disproportion, was therefore unnatural, and consequently gave only the pleasures 
of novelty or surprise—in spite of these facts, Johnson could argue for good humor 
as a kind of comic state of mind (Rambler, 72) and even believe (ibid., 2, No. 89): 
“The loose sparkles of thoughtless wit may give new light to the mind, and the 
gay contention for paradoxical positions rectify the opinions.” Of course Johnson’s 
definition was implicitly anticipated by Addison who, in the passage cited above, 
recognized resemblance and difference as ingredients of comedy but did not see 
thoroughly that they must co-exist. And within fifty years either way of The 
Life of Cowley plentiful instances carried similar definitions into the comic fold. 
For example, though he continued qualifications of laughter by good-breeding and 
good-humor, James Beattie wrote nevertheless in Essays on Poetry and Music .. . 
Laughter and Ludicrous Composition, 1776: Laughter is produced by “ an opposition 
of suitableness and unsuitableness, or of relation and the want of relation, united, 
or supposed to be united, in the same object... .” (Philadelphia: Hopkins and 
Earle, 1809; 3. 156). And he quoted Dr. Gerard and Akenside to much the same 
effect (ibid., p. 155): “The sense of ridicule is gratified by an inconsistence and 
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contradiction, good-fellowship are made acceptable by laughter 
for the moments of the comic experience. Losing either sym- 


dissonance of circumstances in the same object, or in similar objects nearly related 
in the main; or by a similitude or relation unexpected between things on the whole 
opposite and unlike.” Akenside wrote: “laughter arises from the view of two or 
more inconsistent, unsuitable, or incongruous parts or circumstances, considered as 
united in one complex object or assemblage, or as acquiring a sort of mutual relation 
from the peculiar manner in which the mind takes notice of them.” Lord Monboddo 
rather curiously distinguished serious from comic wit: “Serious wit . . . is neither 
more nor less than quick wisdom. ... as to comic wit: this consists in an assimila- 
tion of remote ideas oddly or humorously connected. The principal requisites are a 
good imagination, a fund of ideas and words, and a fluency of speech, but more the 
ability to adapt remarks to particular persons, times, and occasions.” Voltaire 
wrote, “. . . [Wit] is the art of bringing together two things apparently remote, 
or of dividing two things which seem to be united, or of opposing them to each 
other.” Mme. de Stael was neater: “‘ Wit consists in knowing the resemblance of 
things which differ, and the difference of things which are alike.’ The romantics, 
Hazlitt and Coleridge, try to retain the old association of wit with imagination or 
fancy, minimize comic wit for various reasons, but nonetheless note the simul- 
taneousness of an awareness of resemblance and difference. Coleridge wrote: “ Wit 
consists in presenting thoughts or images in an unusual connection with each 
other for the pleasure of exciting pleasure by the surprise. This connection may 
be real; and there is in fact a scientific wit . . . But usually the connection is only 
apparent and transitory, and may be by thoughts (Butler), by words (Voltaire), 
by images (Shakespeare), the latter usually called fancy.” Hazlitt was closer to 
18th-century thinking: “‘ Wit consists in suggesting or insinuating indirectly an 
apparent coincidence between two things, to make the real incongruity, by recoil 
of the imagination, more palpable than it could have been without this feigned and 
artificial union between them .. . It is only make-believe. It is a false pretence 
set up, as a foil to the truth when the mask is removed. There need not be laughter, 
but there must be deception and surprise.” Surprise is often defined as the ultimate 
essential of comedy. So, Addison wrote in Spectator, No. 62, “ Every resemblance of 
ideas is not that which we call wit, unless it be such a one that gives delight and 
surprise to the reader. In order that the resemblance of ideas be wit, it is necessary 
that the ideas should not lie too near one another in the nature of things; for where 
the likeness is obvious, it gives no surprise.” Surprise makes comedy mechanical in 
Mandeville (Fable, 2. 4), Hazlitt (“ Definition of Wit”), or elsewhere. Herbert 
had already written in the tradition of Sidney and others (“ Verse XXXIX”): 
“The wittie man laughs least; For wit is newes only to ignorance.” And it was soon 
realized that the surprise must not be painful—see the fifth element defined below— 
and that sympathy and semblance cut it down as the outstanding element. And, 
of course, surprise in itself is often very un-funny. By the 19th century ideas of 
comedy were so loosened that, before Meredith, there was no peculiar tradition or 
confusion. If the 17th century can be called a non-comic discordia concors, the 18th 
can be called a comic one. And Cazamian has suggested (History, p. 85, passim) 
a prime reason: reliance upon authority, for example of the ancients, was in opposi- 
tion to a strong spirit of independence and creativeness which hadn't always yet 
found its new themes and forms; this conflict produced the parodies, burlesques, and 
mock epics which abounded in the period, and also created some of the confusions 
in thinking of comedy. In practising comedy more than in coming to distrust the 
rules or by any other means, the 18th century itself wore out “ neo-classicism ” 
and prepared for the “ romantic ” revolution. 
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pathy or repugnance, the comic experience loses itself and 
lapses into something unproductive of laughter. Wandering 
Willie must return home to be a humorist; he must also have 
wandered. A translation can be comic; but a facsimile, never! 

The consciousness of simultaneous sympathy and repugnance 
in the laugher or of similarity and difference in the objects of 
laughter is the most essential ingredient of the comic. It stimu- 
lates the physiological apparatus prepared for laughter. And 
therefore it is worth staying with a little longer than the others. 

For, accordingly, the comedian is a better kibitzer than he is 
a player, a better wallflower than he is a dancer—Willie will 
still have been a wanderer. He needs to stand off to get his 
perspective, to see similarity and difference, to know that his 
reaction is not one-sidedly pro or con. One of the most typical 
phenomena of non-dramatic comedy develops. He is the Spec- 
tator, whose genesis from the Addisonian creature through 
Pickwick to the cosmic humorist of modern times is one of the 
exciting chapters of the history of comedy.’ 

Moreover, similarity and difference or sympathy and repug- 
nance are always present in comedy, but not always in equal 
degrees. It appears that the humorist takes similarity for 
granted and looks for and loves differences. Paradoxically, 
then, he creates sympathy for the objects of laughter, laughing 
with, not at. Though I can imagine sophistications to explain 
the paradox, I do not precisely understand operations here. 
The humorist, nevertheless, remembers both similarity and dif- 
ference. His most natural product is nonsense (not no-sense) 
making sense as in nonsense verse. When sympathy so far 
dominates that repugnance is lost, the humorist commonly 
turns sentimental as the non-comic work of W. S. Gilbert illus- 
trates. Sterne was primarily a humorist according to this 
understanding of the term. 

The wit, likewise, is rather unaccountably paradoxical. He 
appears to stress resemblance in objects, taking difference for 
granted, aware of both. But the effect is to create repugnance. 
He is the satirist in the usual modern sense, like Pope of the 





° Gulliver, too, remains apart from Lilliputians, Brobdingnagians, Laputans, 
Yahoos, and Houyhnhnms, but regards each only with sympathy or repugnance. 
So, he and they are part of the same comedy. He is not a Persian or Citizen of 
the World, the comedian laughing with the reader. 
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Dunciad or Byron. He laughs at, not with. The outstanding 
product of his comic experience is the paradox itself, as it was 
specialized in by Chesterton. When he loses the sense of simi- 
larity and difference, the wit ceases to be comic and becomes an 
escapist into mid-regions of the Weir like Poe, an aesthete, or 
something else. Defined by the ultimately comic term “ wit,” 
for example, the metaphysical conceit was not intended to be 
comic—the concettist remembered only the similarity he de- 
tected between unlike things, and the conceit is funny, there- 
fore, only as the reader is struck by the occultness of the re- 
semblance and the essential differences between the objects 
newly brought together.”° 

The ironist has no emphasis, but only equally similarity and 
difference, sympathy and repugnance. His laughter is dark, 
but he laughs. Among comedians he is relatively frustrated. 
Accordingly, the pun being verbal irony, the punster evokes 
groans, a peculiar, pained sort of laughter." 

*° This description of “wit” is exacter than are most usages, which have been 
notoriously loose. But it follows from the illuminating history of the word, and a 
kind of logic in that history. Originally perceptive, the wits were synonymous with 
the senses. Then wit became conceptual, denoting the mental reception of sensations, 
naturally associated with imagination defined by Hobbes as sense-memory. As such 
it might be made synonymous with any of the conceptual faculties (imagination, 
fancy, memory, reason, intuition, etc.) though it was usually distinguished from 
judgment. Once the knower, the witan became the man of intelligence, of parts, the 
genius of the Elizabethans. But he specialized in creative imagination or fancy. 
And it was this faculty that evolved the conceit as well as its verbal counterpart, 
the Euphuistic. For fancy creates new humbugs out of remembered grasshoppers, 
butterflies, and bees. And in the non-comic field, the conceit is a humbug, related 
to dragons, griffins, sphynxes, centaurs, Utopias, mid-regions, and so on. Originally 
associated with the detection of resemblances, wit has already been described as 
entering the comic sphere, mainly in the 18th century. When you permutated and 
combined these usages with the necessities of defining as wit the faculty, the object, 
and the product of witting and of using the word nominally, verbally, and adjec- 
tivally, you could feel that Pope, for example, was extraordinarily restrained in 
denoting various “ wits. Wit still has its non-comic usages: keeping one’s wits is 
yet keeping one’s senses or one’s head, and the paradox, as in Keats or Shelley, is 
not always comic. 

™ Other comic terms than “ wit,” “humor,” and “irony” need not specially 
concern us here: satire, farce, burlesque, comedy of manners, etc. These are usually 
names for techniques of the comic, for special objects of laughter. or in the case of 
the mock epic even a form of the comic. “ Comedy of romance,” Johnson’s name 
for the novel, is interesting and worth further comment. For though the novel has 
been oftenest comic, being usually social, like the epic it is a mixed form so far as 
the comic and tragic are concerned. The truth of the matter is that most of the 
comic terms, even “comedy,” are intruders in their current significations. Once 
wit might have come to mean what we here try to suggest by “comedy,” an 
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One can begin to understand the function of comedy. It 
reconciles us to a black-and-white world, without trying to 
make it gray or to whitewash it or black it out, noticing es- 
pecially that though the individual whitens into his heaven the 
race blackens the earth with even its hells forever. Comedy 
is therefore social and presumably purges such social faculties 
as reason looking for Utopias or Cities of Dreadful Night or 
as love or hate, pity or awe. It tends to reduce isms to their 
common denominators. And since it sees the song outlasting 
the tragic falls of nightingales, the Pacific out-warring vanished 
Balboas and Byrds, all its endings are ultimately happy. 

In fact, the description of comedy is already more complete 
than are Aristotelian descriptions of tragedy. We commonly 
accept the notion that tragedy purges the emotions of pity and 
terror rather than such ego-radiant emotions as love or hate. 
We can make such observations and still not specify the precise 
stimuli which provoke tears in the same manner that similarity 
and difference accepted together provoke comic laughter. 

Since social viewpoints have displaced individualist view- 
points to a very considerable extent, we can account for the 
relative vanishing of tragedy from our theatres, a fact that has 
worried critics unnecessarily. The King is Dead [tears] gives 
way to Long live the King [laughter]! Knowing, moreover, 
that the comedian must make the laugher sense similarity and 
difference or feel sympathy and repugnance together, on this 
basis deductively and inductively tactics or techniques of the 
comic can be defined.’? And since the comedian must search 
for resemblance and difference, it is not surprising that the doc- 
trine of the genres associated comedy with the “ low,” leaving 
the sublime to tragedy, or that comedy has always tended 
toward the homely and realistic. Alone, for example, repug- 
nance for the earth allows one to escape to imaginative worlds 
and live with one’s head in the clouds, whereas sympathy makes 
one feel, ““ World, I cannot get thee close enough.” 


unfortunate term because of its close identification, in contrast to tragedy, with the 
theatre. It is unfortunate that some such word as “ momery” did not develop. 
For comedy has always had its god if not its muse. 

12T have isolated about 25 of these tactics, some of which, like reversal, will 
readily occur to everyone. Whole theories of comedy have been built upon single 
tactics. Tremendous trifling, as practised by Sterne, is a curious one: it puts hobby 
before horse, avocation before vocation, etc. Topsyturvying, as practised sometimes 
by Gilbert, is another. 
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The fourth ingredient in comic experience, then, is a simul- 
taneousness of perceiving similarity and difference or of accept- 
ing as valid both sympathy and repugnance. The fifth ingre- 
dient is ease, tempering both sympathy and repugnance, en- 
couraging that good humor which goes with good fellowship 
where laughter thrives and which reminds us that the purest 
laughter is possible only among peers because when sympathy 
or repugnance become too dominant comedy starts being some- 
thing else.’* This ease is not quite the same as that familiarity 
which is complementary with sympathy. For the laugher is 
comfortable in the presence of similarity and difference. Other- 
wise he will feel menaced by the apparent contradictions facing 
him, and his laughter will be stopped by self-concern."* 

The sixth ingredient is “ the wise man’s madness, laughter,” 
what no other animal appears to have. This laughter may be 
internal. In fact, heard laughter may be sweet, but that un- 
heard is sweeter. Of course laughter is a part of the physical 
set-up for comedy, it being a convulsion. But it must be dis- 
tinguished by itself too. For reasons to be met later, compli- 
cated cognitive experiences like comedy produce an excess 
energy, analogous to the “joy” Coleridge pre-required for the 
writing of poetry—there is joy in cognition, the harmonizing of 
reports by different faculties; and comedy learns from different 
faculties sympathy and repugnance at once. This excess energy 


18 Ease is so important that there may be a laughter purely of health. But I 
suspect that a person laughs over his own well-being only as he is somehow 
conscious of the similarity and difference between himself now and himself then, 
as he was or, on account of feeling on top of the world, as he is to be, as he was 
alone and now knows himself watched. This ease is not incompatible with a certain 
amount of discomfort, so that, for example, many 18th-century writers burlesqued 
the forms they reverenced when their creative impulses found no other satisfactory 
outlets, administering a spanking that hurt the hand more than the ars poetica. 

™ Theorists about comedy seem to have regarded explaining the connection 
between tickling and laughter as crucial. We probably have spots on the body more 
closely than others connected with the physiological laughter-set-up—these are 
fun-spots on the star of the ego. But self-touching even on these sensitive places 
provokes laughter only in exceptional instances. On the other hand, touching these 
spots so hard or so long as to create pain—this produces a cross-circuit, so that 
laughter and tears mix in hysteria, or it provokes groans or tears—tickling no 
longer tickles. Tickling, then, would seem to be a comedy of touch. It depends, 
first, upon an awareness on the part of the laugher, the person tickled, of confidence 
in and dread of, of sympathy and repugnance toward, the tickler. But it also 
depends upon ease, a trust in the tickled person that touch will not go to the 
extreme of harming. Trying to tickle them, strangers often make babies ery. 
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must find an outlet. The mystical experience of Shelley, de- 
scribed in “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,” produced excess 
energy, and it found expression in shrieks and the clasping of 
hands in ecstasy. Other outlets may be action—say, chopping 
down trees or dancing—prostration, self-hypnotism, and so on. 
None of these outlets is predictable; in other words, they are 
not a part of the experience of cognition but a new experience 
only sequelling it. 

Comedy has this characteristic, hence, that it carries its own 
outlet—say, safety valve—with it. Laughter completes, even 
ends the experience wholly, exhausting the exhilaration felt by 
the laugher at accepting similarity and difference, so effecting 
a purgation and completing the function of comedy to reconcile 
us to now and then, here and there, this and that, bitter and 
sweet, sub and super, permanence and change, ant and grass- 
hopper, Beauty and Truth, wills free and pre-determined, 
science and art, chaos and creation, life and death. 

Evoking tears, tragedy may be similar to comedy, a complete 
experience in itself, though it should not be thought of as exclu- 
sively of the theatre. If so, comedy and tragedy are the purest 
or, better, completest art experiences because they not only ac- 
complish their revelations but also draw off the energy 
generated by them. 

The six elements so far enumerated are common to all comic 
experiences, whether they involve the joke, the burlesque, the 
pun, satire, the raw anecdote. But if one went no further de- 
scriptively, one would probably feel an inadequacy in the ac- 
count as great as that in the pride-, mechanic-, or release- 
theories. 

In 1909 Max Beerbohm tackled the problem of a popular 
humor, publishing “ The Humour of the Public ” in Yet Again 
(Knopf). A distinguished humorist himself, he continued the 
subject in “Laughter,” published in And Even Now, 1920 
(Dutton). In the later essay what seems to have impressed 
him as he attacked Bergson and remembered stories of the 
enormous laughters of Byron, Johnson, and their friends on 
notable occasions—what stayed Beerbohm was apparently an 
unaccountability or largeness about comedy which critics have 
always failed to record or explain. Accounts of comedy have 
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usually been of its most elemental forms—the mechanical 
theory best explains the funniness of a man chasing his hat; it 
helps little in accounting for Rabelais, Sartor Resartus, or the 
elusive, personal humor of Lamb or Beerbohm himself, which 
seems to depend little upon tricks but rather upon warming 
illuminations. Yet even in 1920 Beerbohm went little further 
than to cite instances. ’ 

The fact of the matter js that comedy at its fullest is an 
intuitive experience analogous to other intuitive experiences 
including the mystic. These experiences are all characterized 
by a period of reverie or moiling, during which there is frustra- 
tion, and by a sudden flash ending the moil, solving the problem 
concentrated upon, and producing a feeling of elation, as of 
standing tiptoe on a hill. The commonest moil is probably 
occasioned by the fact that two faculties report differently, the 
reason reporting that such-and-such must be so, the senses 
that it isn’t. The flash is occasioned by the sudden harmoniz- 
ing of the reports, either because the faculties newly function 
harmoniously together or because their manipulations cause 
objects to cohere and so end the antagonistic reporting. Keats 
tried to reconcile sensation, looking for Beauty, with reason, 
looking for Truth. He was himself, intuitive, when in an art- 
moment facing the Grecian Urn he could make them agree and 
so feel that Beauty is Truth. Then he felt on top of the world, 
like Cortez, overlooking a new-found land or sea, or serene, 
like Wordsworth illuminated by lights that never were on land 
or sea. 

Comic experience differs from other intuitive experiences in 
that at the time of flash or illumination, similarity and differ- 
ence, sympathy and repugnance are remembered, whereas in all 
others one is lost. Comic experience is therefore complicated. 
In all intuitive experiences more than one faculty contributes, 
even though a Newman may try to define a new faculty-name 
like “ illative sensation ” for the whole experience of intuiting 
and though ages tend to re-name “ intuition ” “ [creative] wit” 
for Elizabethans, creative or pure Reason, or creative imagina- 
tion—Wordsworth talked of an inner eye, Keats of an inner ear, 
and so on. Usually one faculty is bullied or lulled by others, 
sometimes momentarily as in mystic experiences, to be requick- 
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ened; senses are lulled, for example, before vision in what is 
commonly called the “night” of mystic experiences, but 
wakened again to see and touch the ideal vision until it seems 
real.’ In comic experiences, the reporting faculties are kept 
nearly co-equal, so that the comedian never makes a good ist, a 
good classicist trusting reason, romanticist trusting emotions, 
or realist trusting sensing. The best comedians—say, Fielding 
or Browning—go the whole hog and hardly belong at their best 
to their own Augustan or Victorian times.’* 

The exaltation for which laughter is a relief, then, is the 
exhilaration accompanying illumination in all intuitions. This 
is a new accounting of that “ sudden glory ” Hobbes detected in 
laughter-responses, but it implies neither superiority nor in- 
feriority in the laugher, only excitement from [comic] under- 
standing.’’ As a matter of fact, the wit is reconciled to some- 
thing like and unlike himself beneath him perhaps, but the 
humorist to something like and unlike himself above or equal 
to him. And the purpose of comic experience, inclusively, is 
adjustment to high and low, rich and poor, saint and sinner, by 
peculiarly remembering both. 

An intuitionist, the comedian is often dead-serious. His close 
relatives are all other intuitionists: 1. mystics, 2. humanists, 3. 
sentimentalists, 4. grotesquerists, 5. dementalists precocious, 
persons who escape like Poe into an imaginative mid-region 
world of their own; 6. aesthetes, 7. reformers, including Uto- 


1° Consult, for example, R. P. A. Poulain, Graces of Interior Prayer: Treatise on 
Mystical Theology (London, 1911). 

1° But even comedians, like other intuitionists, are conditioned by their times, by 
Zeitgeist. Material for a book, a study of this conditioning amounts to a comedy 
of history. The mystic, the humanist, the grotesquerist, all the other intuitionists 
including the comedian, are classicist, romantic, Victorian, realist, and soon. Ideally, 
“intuition ” would be the harmonious functioning together of all the faculties for 
purposes of cognition, identifying the Newmanly gentlemen, the men of parts, of 
humanistic traditions. Simple reasoning, sensing, or feeling are only timely and 
never funny until, at least, each is seen to exclude the operation of other faculties 
and so rouses partial repugnance for itself in defense of the underdog faculties. A 
great deal of humanist satire has been therefore directed against the “ humorist,” 
the one-track mind or man of Jonsonian aspect. 

17 Since the flash is an unpredictable experience and when it comes freshens 
appearances, comedy has in it always, then, something like novelty or surprise, the 
characteristic emphasized by the mechanists as all-important. But this surprise is 
not induced only by mechanical means. Moreover, intuition has in it something 
of the appearance of sub- or super-consciousness. So, all theories, the pride-, 
mechanic-, and release-, approximate our description and help to validate it. 
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pians, 8. futilitarians, including citizens of dreadful night, and 
others.'** And when persons cease to function as a comedian, 
usually they become one or another of these intuitionists, as 
Gilbert became a sentimentalist when he stopped laughing, as 
Erasmus was a humorist and/or a humanist, as “ wits” pro- 
duced grotesque conceits when they forgot differences and 
remembered only resemblances.”* 

Accordingly, a sixth and seventh element in comic experience 
when it is full, is the flash or illumination, the sudden accept- 
ance of what several faculties differently perceive, and the ex- 
hilaration accompanying the acceptance even when it involves 
contradictions like the fig and the thistle. 

Out of the comic experience, of course, may be developed a 
comic attitude, even toward history, expectations of likeness 
and unlikeness, and comic arts like nonsense verse, burlesque, 
and so on. Because comedy is intuitive and any or all of the 
faculties may be a part of the process of intuition, comedy can 
be mainly intellectual, as in Peacock or Fuller, or emotional, 
as in Byron, or sensory, as in Sinclair Lewis; according to the 
spirit of the times, it can be mainly judicial, impressionistic, or 
determinist. 

In the history of English-American non-dramatic comedy, 


18] am aware that these names are not always self-explanatory. Under other 
circumstances some of these types have been written of elsewhere: the humanist in 
“ Humanism and Folly,” Sewanee Review, 40 (1932). 446-60, and in a review of 
Attitudes toward History, Southwest Review, 23 (1938) . 224-31; the sentimentalist 
as domestic dramatist in a review of Meeks, Sheridan Knowles, MLN 50 (1935). 
56-7, and “ Robert Browning, Dramatist,” Studies in Philology, 33 (1936). 626-55; 
the dementalist precocious, in “ Poe Goes to Limbo,” Fleur de Lis, 34 (1935). 29- 
34, and in “ Jazz Bells,” to be published in College English. The grotesquerist 
produces humbugs, griffins, centaurs, conceits, etc. Like Carlyle’s, his is a Gothic 
imagination. The naming of him completes the description of “ wit ” for this paper. 
He is not a comedian. He escapes from the sense of difference between horses and 
men by regarding the centaur as a new identity like only to itself, whereas, of course, 
the comedian Swift reminds one of likeness and difference between men and horses 
in creating both the Yahoos and the Houyhnhynms. It is possible to distinguish 
other types of intuitions if space were available. There is, for example, a regionalist 
intuitionist. But the matter is complicated because types merge and because, for 
instance, there are regionalisms that are not intuitive probably. 

?° The closeness of the comic to the humanistic is to be seen in the dilemma which 
confronted Kenneth Burke when he wrote Attitudes toward History (New York: 
New Republic, 1937): he hardly knew whether to call his own attitude comic or 
humanistic. Of course the purpose of names is not to provide labels but to quicken 
criticism. 
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certain writers take on new alivenesses. Some of these authors 
are: Burton, Butler, Swift, Addison, Fielding, Sterne, Johnson, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Austen, Peacock, Carlyle, Browning, Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, Meredith, Melville, Twain, O. Henry, Hawthorne, 
H. B. Fuller, James, Chesterton, Barrie, Beerbohm, James Ste- 
phens, Robinson. Certain terms, peculiarly “wit,” “humor,” 
and “comedy,” are specially significant. And certain literary 
forms like the familiar essay and the novel play important 
roles. Altogether, one feels that this unwritten history is a 
curiously important and still more curiously neglected tome.” 


Duquesne University 


20 The major problems would appear to be: (1) history of comic terms like “ wit,” 
(2) evolution of peculiar comic phenomena like the fool or cosmic humorist, Punches, 
Pasquins, etc., of peculiar comic genres like the Limerick, (3) exhibition of the 
mutation of a common experience by Zeitgeist, by such era-emphases as we com- 
monly call “ Elizabethan,” “ Victorian,” “realist,” etc., (4) solution of critical 
problems, as of the function of the comedian in contrast to his near relatives, the 
intuitionists without laughter, in a changing society, (5) definition and illustration 
of comic techniques. 
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CHAUCER’S FERSES TWELVE 
By S. W. STEVENSON 


One of the most puzzling passages in Chaucer’s Book of the 
Duchesse is that in which he mentions the “ ferses twelve.” In 
this poem, designed to honor the memory of Blanche, the late 
wife of John of Gaunt, a Dreamer relates how, in his dream, he 
comes upon a Knight clad all in black who evidently bewails 
some great misfortune. The Dreamer’s sympathetic manner 
soon elicits from the Knight the information that he has played 
a game of chess with Fortune, that 


Atte ches with me she gan to playe; 
With hir false draughtes divers 
She stal on me, and took my fers. 


Since the Knight’s great sorrow resists the obvious expressions 
of sympathy that the Dreamer immediately offers, he attempts 
to stimulate the fortitude of the bereaved after another 
fashion: 

‘Why so? good sir! parde!’ quod I; 

‘Ne say noght so, for trewely, 

Though ye had lost the ferses twelve, 

And ye for sorwe mordred your-selve, 

Ye sholde be dampned in this cas 

By as good right as Medea was . . .*? 


Then follows a list of classical personages who had suffered dire 
misfortune at the hands of the fickle goddess. 

It is obvious, of course, that the “fers”? whose loss the 
Knight bewails is the recently deceased Blanche, wife of John 
of Gaunt, whom, in the poetic guise of the piece now known as 
the queen, Fortune has snatched away. The single fers thus 
employed creates no difficulty of interpretation, but a real dif- 
ficulty arises when the Dreamer in his exhortations says, in 
effect: “ What if you had lost the ferses twelve! It would 
nevertheless be as wicked in you as it was in Medea, etc., to do 
away with yourself through grief.” 

Under what possible circumstances could a player be pos- 
sessed of, or lose, twelve ferses? It is known that the pieces as 


1 Book of the Duchesse, 652-4. ® Tbid., 721-6. 
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employed in mediaeval chess differed somewhat in powers and 
nomenclature from those of the modern game, but these varia- 
tions are slight, and the number of pieces was then exactly the 
same as today. The eight pawns could all conceivably advance 
to the last row and be transposed into queens, or ferses, but 
with the original queen this would still give a total of only nine. 
For want of a better explanation, the Chaucer student has been 
compelled to accept that given by Skeat: 


By the ferses twelve I understand all the pieces except the king, 
which could not be taken. The guess in Bell’s Chaucer says ‘all 
the pieces except the pawns’; but as a player only has seven pieces 
besides the pawns and king, we must then say that the knight ex- 
aggerates. My own reckoning is thus; pawns, eight; queen, bishop, 
rook, knight, fowr; total, twelve. The fact that each player has two 
of three of these, viz. of the bishop, rook, and knight, arose from 
the conversion of chaturanga, in which each of four persons had a 
king, bishop, knight, rook (to keep to modern names) and four 
pawns, into chess, in which each of two persons had two kings 
(afterwards king and queen) , two bishops, knights, and rooks, and 
eight pawns. The bishop, knight, and rook, were thus duplicated, 
and so count but one apiece, which makes three (sorts of) pieces; 
and the queen is a fourth, for the king cannot be taken. The case 
of the pawns was different, for each pawn had an individuality of 
its own, no two being made alike (except in inferior sets). Caxton’s 
Game of the Chesse shews this clearly; he describes each of the 
eight pawns separately, and gives a different figure to each. Ac- 
cording to him, the pawns were (beginning from the King’s Rook’s 
Pawn) the Labourer, Smyth, Clerke (or Notary) , Marchaunt, Phy- 
sicien, Tauerner, Garde, and Ribauld. They denoted ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men’; and this is why our common saying of ‘ tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, thief’ 
enumerates eight conditions.’ 


Few, I believe, will deny that this interpretation is strained 
and unsatisfactory. One of the chief difficulties is that there 
are no other instances, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
in which the various pieces other than the queen are referred to 
as ferses, or in which the term fers is used generically, to denote 
any piece used in chess. 

The following explanation, although presented in argumenta- 
tive form for convenience and clarity, is advanced tentatively 


* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Rev. Walter W. Skeat (Oxford, 
1894-7) I. 481-2. 
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and makes no pretentions to finality. But it is advanced as a 
step in a new direction, and with the hope that possibly this 
new direction may be the one which will lead to a real 
clarification of a very difficult passage. 

It may be supposed that the Dreamer, in replying to the 
Knight clad all in black, spoke of the ferses twelve, referring 
not to the pieces employed in chess, but to those employed in 
the game of draughts, or checkers. In support of this supposi- 
tion, I offer the following points: 


1. In draughts exactly twelve identical pieces are employed. 

2. Draughts was played in England nearly half a century 

before the Book of the Duchesse was written. 

3. Chaucer’s postulated change of allusion from the game of 
chess to that of draughts was a natural one and would 
have been easily followed by the readers of his own 
day, the two games having been closely associated in a 
number of respects. 

a. Both games were played on the same board. 

b. The feminine nature of the chess fers, which probably 
induced Chaucer to select this piece to typify the 
deceased duchess, corresponds to the feminine na- 
ture of the pieces in the game of draughts. 

ce. The moves of the chess fers were at this time exactly 
similar to those of the pieces employed in the game 
of draughts. 

d. It is certain that at least one of the various names ap- 
plied in England to the chess fers was also applied 
to the pieces in draughts. It is likewise probable 
that the term fers was also applied to the pieces in 
draughts as well as to the chess piece. 


4. Chaucer, by such a change of allusion from chess to 
draughts, was able by a natural and easily followed 
mental transition, to secure for the Dreamer the apt 
and more vigorous retort that he desired. 


Apparently, the only game in which twelve identical pieces 
are to be found is that of draughts. Twelve pieces and only 
twelve are used in this game, and thus the aptness of the 
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Dreamer’s remark, if applied to the game of draughts, is evi- 
dent at once. If one loses the “ ferses twelve ” in draughts, he 
loses the entire and exact number of pieces at his command. 

Yet, when the Knight laments the loss of his fers, he is clearly 
speaking in the terminology of chess. It is the chess queen, to 
use the modern term, that he has lost. Can it be considered 
possible or plausible that the Dreamer replies in the termi- 
nology of draughts, that his “ferses twelve” refers to the 
twelve pieces used in draughts? 

Before it can be assumed that the Dreamer alluded to the 
game of draughts, it must be established as at least probable 
that draughts was played in England as early as 1369 (the ac- 
cepted date of composition for the Book of the Duchesse) , and 
that chess and draughts were then sufficiently associated to 
make such a change of allusion natural. 

None of the authorities on draughts ventures to place the 
origin of the game earlier than the sixteenth century, during 
which the first treatise on the game appeared in Spain.* Mur- 
ray, however, cites two earlier references to the game, both oc- 
curring in English versions of French romances: 


Summe of hem to iew-de-dame;* and summe to tablere .. . 
(c. 13880. Sir Ferumbas, 2225) ° 


The draghtes, the dyse, and other dregh (i. e. tedious) gaumes. 
(c. 1400. Destr. Troy, 1622) ° 


In view of this, it is natural to assume that draughts was being 
played in England in 1369,* since the game is mentioned about 
eleven years later in Sir Ferumbas, with no reference to its 
novelty. 


*“ The first printed books on draughts were of the 16th century, and were all 
issued in a single city, Valencia. The earliest was: ‘ E/ ingenio juego de marro, de 
punto o damas’ (1547) by Antonio Torquemada . . .”—Fiske, Willard: Chess in 
Iceland and Icelandic Literature (Florence, Italy, 1905), p. 93 n. 

* This term for draughts will be discussed later. 

®* Quoted by H. J. R. Murray; A History of Chess (Oxford, 1913) p. 616. The 
French originals make no mention of the game, according to Murray. 

7 Although Chaucer mentions the game of tables several times and the NED 
lists tables as a Middle English term for backgammon or draughts, I hesitate to 
accept this as proof of the existence of draughts in England during the period in 
question, since the authorities on chess and draughts are almost unanimous in their 
opinion that the term refers exclusively to backgammon. The question is discussed 
at length in an appendix to Willard Fiske’s Chess in Iceland and in Icelandic 
Literature, pp. 157 fi. 
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But the existence of the game in England prior to 1369 is 
made certain by one of the drawings in an early fourteenth 
century psalter, known as “Queen Mary’s Psalter.”* An ex- 
amination of the drawings will reveal a reproduction of a game 
at draughts between a mediaeval lady and gentleman. The 
board (evidently not depicted with minute accuracy) has six 
rows of squares in one direction and five in the other. Ten 
‘men’ may be seen. They are square rather than round, but 
being identical are obviously not intended for chess pieces. 
The drawing forms the decoration for the lower margin of f. 198 
of the MS. and is one of a series of such decorations depicting 
contemporary amusements, such as archery, swimming, top- 
whipping, etc. Imperfect reproductions of this drawing may be 
found in Wright’s histories of mediaeval English society.’ Both 
Wright and Warner (author of the introduction to the psalter 
engravings) accept the drawing as depicting a game of 
draughts.’® From this drawing it is evident that the game of 
draughts was played in England approximately half a century 
before Chaucer wrote the Book of the Duchesse. 

On this evidence may it be assumed that Chaucer and his 
readers were familiar with the game of draughts, and that the 
““ferses twelve” becomes an apt expression when understood 
as referring to the twelve pieces employed in draughts? 

The present hypothesis also assumes that the Knight spoke 
of the fers in terms of chess, and that the Dreamer later spoke 
of ferses in terms of draughts. By what natural mental asso- 
ciations could this transition have been accomplished? 

First of all, the game of draughts, then as now, was undoubt- 
edly played on a board identical with that used for chess. In 
many households the same board would be employed at one 
time for chess and at another for draughts, only a change in 
the set of ‘men’ employed being necessary. This alone would 
cause the two games to be closely associated in the mental 
processes of Chaucer and his readers. 


S Queen Mary’s Psalter | Miniatures and Drawings by an English Artist of the 
14th Century | Reproduced from Royal MS. 2 B. VII | in the British Museum | with 
an Introduction by Sir George Warner (London, 1912) Plate 216c. 

® Wright. Thomas: A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages (London, 1862) p. 221; The Homes of Other Days (London, 
1871) p. 235. 

1° See pp. 220-1, p. 235, and p. 40, respectively, of the works mentioned. 
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It will also be recalled that the Knight’s fers is the Duchess 
Blanche thinly disguised. Thus, the chess fers possesses the 
attribute of femininity. In this attribute of femininity lies the 
whole aptness of the Knight’s selection of the fers over the 
other chess pieces. The fers was selected by the Knight in his 
figurative language, not because the fers then was (as it has 
since become) the most valuable piece, but because it was the 
sole piece in chess that was usually regarded as feminine. This 
association with the female sex can be seen in the alternate 
term, quene, for the piece. 


The Arabic Firz, Firzdn (wise man, counsellor = Q) has re- 
ceived a variety of names in Europe. . . 

The piece was replaced by a Queen in Ttaly, the Germanic and 
Norse lands. ... The same name appears as an alternative in 
French and English, and later in Spanish also: Sp. reyna, OF. 
royne, reyne; ME. quene. In English there are instances of queen 
(in Latin MSS.) older than any of fers.’* 


That the Knight selected the fers as the emblem of his loss 
solely because of its feminine nature, and not because of its in- 
trinsic value as a piece, is evident since it was not until a hun- 
dred years later that the powers of the fers were increased to 
their present scope.’* As Murray remarks: 


. . . Chaucer probably based his use of the Fers on the social ideas 
suggested by the other name of this piece, and on the fact that the 
Fers was the only piece which was associated with the female sex. 
The comparative weakness of the Fers gives an air of unreality to 
the whole argument, and it is small wonder that Chaucer should 
represent himself as exclaiming: 


But there is (noon) a-lyve here 
Wolde for a fers make (n) this wo.'* 


If the Dreamer referred to the pieces employed in draughts, the 
association with the female sex would still hold. As before 
noted, the first mention of draughts in English speaks of the 


ee 


game as “iew-de-dame ”: 


Summe of hem to iew-de-dame; and summe to tablere. 


11 Murray, op. cit., p. 423. 
12 See Murray, op. cit., pp. 776-8. 
18 Ibid., p. 752. 
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This same implication of femininity is apparent in the appella- 
tion given the game in many European languages: thus, in 
French, jew de dames; in Spanish, juego de damas; in Italian, 
giuoco di dama; in German, Damenspiel.'* In other words, the 
pieces in draughts, as well as the fers in chess, were evidently 
thought of and spoken of in Chaucer’s time as feminine in 
nature, and hence none of the original feminine appropriateness 
would have been lost in the postulated change from chess to 
draughts, and the fact that the fers in chess and the various 
pieces in draughts were alike regarded as feminine would cer- 
tainly have tended to associate the two even more closely in 
the thought processes of the courtly Englishmen of Chaucer’s 
time. 

There is yet another reason for associating the mediaeval 
chess queen with the twelve pieces of mediaeval draughts. It is 
a general opinion among authorities that the game of draughts 
originated as a simplified form of chess, with the moves of the 
pieces duplicating those of the queen, or fers, in chess. 


The name of Damas (as applied to draughts) (L. ludus domina- 
rum in MS. Per.), Fr. dames, It. dama . . . is obviously due to 
the fact that the ordinary move of the draughtsman in the West- 
ern European game was identical with that of the mediaeval Queen 
in chess, who, as we have already seen, was so frequently called 
domina (dama, dame, donna, etc.) in the 14th and following 
centuries.'® 

Van der Linde [Geschichte des Schachspiels 2, 394] believes that 
the game of draughts was developed out of chess in Spain, and cer- 
tainly the earliest literature of the game is Spanish. He finds its 
precise origin in the queen (or fers) of Arabic-Spanish chess, the 
draughtsmen reproducing the move of the queen, as it was in that 
perod ...*™ 


**In France and elsewhere on the continent these are now applied to the so-called 
“Polish game,” played on a board of one hundred squares and employing a larger 
number of pieces than is used in the game as now played in Great Britain and the 
United States. This continental innovation dates back no further than the last 
century, however, and previous to that time the game seems to have been in all 
cases identical with the present British and American game. On this point see any 
good treatise on draughts or checkers, or the respective articles in the various 
encyclopedias. 

1° Murray, op. cit., p. 616. 

1° Fiske, op. cit., p. 93. Fiske believes that the moves of other chess pieces also 
had influence in the development of draughts. See p. 94. 
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Thus, the suggested transition from the terminology of chess 
to that of draughts would have been natural because: both 
games were played on the same board; in both cases the pieces 
involved carried the implication of femininity; and, since the 
moves of the draughtsmen were identical with those of the 
chess queen and originated therefrom, it is probable that the 
same names (quene, fers, dame) were applied indiscriminately 
to each. In the case of dame we know this to be true.’ 

It may be that some one engaged in Middle English studies 
has come upon instances of the use of the word fers to desig- 
nate one of the pieces used in the game of draughts or upon 
evidence indicating that in Chaucer’s time draughts was defi- 
nitely regarded as a form of chess. Should such evidence exist, 
it would do much to establish the probability of the interpreta- 
tion here suggested, which, on the basis of the considerations 
presented above, may be briefly summarized in the following 
manner. After the Knight has attributed his sorrow to the loss 
of his chess piece, the fers (Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt), 
the Dreamer offers sympathy which fails to comfort the 
Knight. The Dreamer then adopts a firmer tone and, for the 
sake of a more vigorous rhetorical effect and as the result of a 
natural association of ideas, represents himself as thinking of 
the fers as employed in draughts rather than in chess, and thus 
remonstrates with the Knight: 


Thogh ye had lost the ferses twelve, 
And ye for sorwe mordred your-selve, 
Ye sholde be dampned in this cas 

By as good right as Meda was .. . 


University of Richmond 


*T See Murray, op. cit., p. 616, as quoted above. 
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THE TRADITIONAL SURVIVAL OF TWO MEDIEVAL 
CAROLS 


By Ricuarp L. GREENE 


The interesting and important fact that English traditional 
song of the kind which able and industrious collectors have 
recorded in quantity in both hemispheres preserves much me- 
dieval material and many traces of medieval style is more often 
stated than supported by documents. Many students of the 
English popular ballad have noted and lamented the scarcity 
of written materials for the history of its earliest centuries. 
Although no one doubts that the ballad was flourishing in the 
fifteenth century, and the solitary text of “Judas ” is generally 
taken to establish the existence of the kind in the thirteenth, a 
quick glance at Child’s list of sources is enough to show that 
the versions upon which the enormous discussion of ballads is 
based are texts recorded almost entirely in the sixteenth and 
later centuries. The exceptional ballads caught in writing or 
print before 1550 are so few that the roll can be easily called. 
They are, in roughly chronological order of earliest texts, Child’s 
Nos. 23, “Judas”; 1, “ Riddles Wisely Expounded ”; 22, “ St. 
Stephen and Herod”; 115, “Robin and Gandelyn”; 119, 
“ Robin Hood and the Monk ”; 121, “ Robin Hood and the Pot- 
ter”; 117, “A Gest of Robyn Hode”; 111, “Crow and Pie”; 
116, “Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough and William of 
Cloudesly ” ; 161, “ The Battle of Otterburn ” ; 162, “ The Hunt- 
ing of the Cheviot ”; 168, “ Flodden Field.” ? 

The degree of antiquity to be assigned to other ballads is 
inferred from internal evidence of various kinds. In spite of 
much acute and illuminating interpretation of the historical, 
linguistic, and stylistic character of the later texts, the certainty 
that a given ballad is of actual medieval origin is often difficult 
to attain. The large group of Robin Hood ballads provides 
many illustrations of the fact that the survival of a theme or 
story and the survival of actual texts may be very different 
matters. 


Ewald Fliigel, “ Zur Chronologie der englischen Balladen,” Anglia 21 (1899). 
312-58; Louise Pound, Poetic Origins and the Ballad (New York, 1921), pp. 163-6. 
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In particular there is a paucity of English ballads preserved 
in versions which certainly span anything like the whole 
term of ballads’ life, from the Middle Ages to the present or 
even the early nineteenth century. There are not many paral- 
lels to Child’s No. 1 with its A-text of about 1450 (“ Inter dia- 
bolus et virgo”) and its modern texts such as “The Devil’s 
Nine Questions ” from Virginia,’ and partial survivals from 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia,’ or to No. 162, the triumph- 
antly hardy ‘“ Chevy Chase,” recently found in folk-tradition.* 
The discovery of a pre-Elizabethan manuscript text of a piece 
known from modern oral tradition or the finding of a modern 
oral or broadside text of a medieval manuscript piece is there- 
fore of high interest. 

When we turn from the narrative ballad to the lyric carol of 
the late Middle Ages, we find the situation strikingly reversed. 
Manuscripts and early printed books yield a corpus of songs 
numbered in the hundreds, but in spite of continual loose refer- 
ences to “old carols ” it is no common thing to find a carol of 
established early date in any modern source, oral, written, or 
printed. Of the 474 separate pieces and eight fragments, rang- 
ing in date from 1300 to 1550, which are collected in my Early 
English Carols (Oxford, 1935), only two have hitherto been 
shown to have survived in actual use beyond 1600. These two, 
both widely known and often referred to, are the Boar’s Head 
Carol associated with Queen’s College, Oxford (No. 132), and 
the “ Corpus Christi Carol” (No. 322).° The circumstances 
under which the boar’s-head piece has survived are unusual and 
somewhat removed from folk-tradition properly speaking, but 
the three modern texts of “ Corpus Christi” come from well- 
attested folk-song conditions. The version from Staffordshire 
(B) was found in use by a Christmas singer,® and the last 


? Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., ed., Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), pp. 59, 60. 

* Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow Smyth, eds., British 
Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 1929), pp. 429, 430; Helen Creighton, ed., Songs 
and Ballads from Nova Scotia (Toronto and Vancouver, 1932), pp. 1, 2. 

* Barry, et al., op. cit., pp. 248-8. 

5 See The Early English Carols, Introduction, pp. xciv, evi. Professor Gordon H. 
Gerould regards “ Corpus Christi” as a true ballad (The Ballad of Tradition, Ox- 
ford, 1932, p. 33), but is it basically a narrative folk-song? 

* Notes and Queries, Third Series, 2 (1862). 103. 
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stanza of the Derbyshire version shows that it was also re- 
garded as a Christmas song. James Hogg had the well-stocked 
memory of his mother to thank for the Scottish version (D) .* 

To these two examples of the traceable survival of medieval 
texts two others should now be added, both involving carols for 
Christmas. As it happens, both are of the type which connects 
events in the life of Christ with days of churchly observance, 
and both are further related to the lullaby carol. Whereas the 
Boar’s Head Carol and “ Corpus Christi” are known in no text 
earlier than the first quarter of the sixteenth century, each of 
these two carols appears in two manuscripts which are certainly 
of the fifteenth. They are therefore of some significance as the 
first carols to be documented from sources separated by the 
centuries from the fifteenth to the nineteenth. The two pieces 
are Nos. 142 and 152 in The Early English Carols. For con- 
venience they may be called by their modern titles, “ Sweet 
Jesus” and “ Gloria Tibi, Domine.” In order that the ancient 
and modern texts may be adequately compared, they are here 
given at length. For neither one, unfortunately, is any music 
preserved. 

No. 142 is found as one of a collection of carols in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, MS. S. 54, and by itself in Westminster 
Abbey MS. 20, both of the fifteenth century. In The Early 
English Carols the Cambridge text is printed as a, and the 
Westminster Abbey text is collated in the textual notes as b. 
The latter version follows in full, with normalized capitaliza- 
tion, transliteration of P and 3, and modern punctuation.* 

Westminster Abbey MS. 20, f. 20r. 


A babe ys borne, iwys, 

This worlde to ioy and blis; 

His ioy schall neuer fade and misse, 
And Jhesus is hys name. 


(1) 
On Cristmasse day at morne 
Thys childe was iborne 
To saue vs all that were forlorne, 
And Jhesus [is hys name.] 


* The Mountain Bard and Forest Minstrel (Glasgow, 1840), p. 14, note. 
* Previously printed by J. Armitage Robinson and Montague Rhodes James, The 
Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey (Cambridge, 1909), p. 76. 
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(2) 
On Gudde Friday so sone 
To dethe he was idone 
Betwyx all morne and none, 
And Jhesus [is hys name.] 


(3) 
On Estyr day so swythe 
He rose fro dethe to lyve 
To make ws all bothe gladde and blythe, 
And Jhesus [is hys name.] 


(4) 
On the Holy Thursday 
To hevene he toke hys way, 
Ther to abyde for euer and day, 
And Jhesus [is hys name.] 


It is not certain that the first four lines are to be regarded as 
the burden, but it seems probable, as they are written con- 
tinuously in the manuscript, are not aligned with the stanzas, 
and are not bracketed as are the four stanzas. 

The Cambridge text exhibits differences of a kind frequently 
found in the manuscripts of medieval carols. The burden (as 
I now take it to be) of b appears as stanza 1, and a burden of 
the lullaby type is prefixed to the whole piece. This is some- 
what unusual in being a short dialogue: 


“ Lollay, lay, lay, lay, 
My dere modyre, lullay.” 
“ Lullay, my chyld.” 


The absence of a link by phrasing or rime to the cauda of the 
stanzas may indicate an adaptation of the earlier form of the 
carol represented by b. Stanza 4 of b is missing from a, stanzas 
2 and 8 are transposed in defiance of chronology, appearing as 
stanzas 6 and 5 of a, and a inserts as its third and fourth two 
repetitive stanzas which do not conform to the pattern of feast 
days: 

Of a madyn so good 

He toke both fleche and blod; 

For us he deyd upon the rode, 

[For Jhesu ys hys name.] 
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Of a medyn so trew 
He toke both fleche and hewe; 
For us he deyd on a tre, 

[For Jhesu ys hys name.] 


Significant variations in wording are “the good Yowe morne ” 
for “ Cristmasse day at morne,” and “ For us he deyd on tre ” 
for “ Betwyx all morne and none.” 

Three modern texts of this carol are known to me, all bear- 
ing the title “Sweet Jesus.” One appears in the second part 
of the anonymously edited collection of traditional carols, A 
Good Christmas Box, published at Dudley in 1847. Another, 
all but identical, was published by Frank Sidgwick in 1908 in a 
small volume with the following remarkable note: 


Until I have an opportunity of compiling a larger book on Eng- 
lish popular carols, I do not mean to reveal the sources whence come 
the improved version of The Holy Well, a long-lost verse in The 
Seven Virgins, the last verse but one of this version of Dives and 
Lazarus, and the whole of Sweet Jesus. This last is perhaps not 
strictly “ popular,” but it contains some tantalising archaisms.® 


The third modern text is found on a single-sheet of which 
two copies are preserved in the Douce Collection in the Bod- 
leian Library. It appears not to have been reprinted by any 
student of the carol. The volume which contains the two 
identical broadsides, Douce Addit. 137, is a serap-book of penny 
carol-sheets of the kind so plentifully and carelessly printed in 
the earlier nineteenth century. It contains eighty-five broad- 
sides from provincial presses, principally at Birmingham and 
York. Many of the sheets are so printed that they can be cut 
into two parts for separate sale. The printers represented are 
W. Wright, T. Bloomer, Watson, and Daniel Wrighton of Bir- 
mingham, and C. Croshaw and M. W. Carrall of York. Manu- 
script notes assign dates of 1822 to 1827 to some of the sheets. 
“Sweet Jesus ” is on a single-carol broadside in two columns, 
with two woodcuts, one representing a woman, a boy, and a 
girl, the other a man and a boy. There is no imprint, but the 
sheet was presumably issued by T. Bloomer, 53, Edgbaston- 


® Popular Carols (The Watergate Booklets, London, 1908), p. 32. Neither the 
Dudley editor nor Sidgwick appears to have connected his text with the medieval 
carol found in the manuscripts. 
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street, Birmingham, as it is placed in a long series of Bloomer’s ) 
productions. The copy at f. 23r. is dated 1822 by a manuscript 
note. 

The text of this broadside follows, with collation of the 
variant readings of the Good Christmas Box and Sidgwick’s 
versions: 

Sweet Jesus. j 

column 1 (1) 

On Christmas day in the morn, 
Our Saviour he was born, 


Whom the Jews did hold in scorn, 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 


This babe was born I wish, ) 
To be the King off] bliss, 
Our Saviour as he is, y 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 
(2) 


On New-years day so clear, 
He Circumcised were, 
To be the son of god most dear, 
Sweet Jesus is his name. ) stse. ¢ 


(3) Varian 
On the twelfth day as is expressed, 
The Princes from the East, 
Our Lord they did caress, 


Sweet Jesus is his name. stza. | 


cre 


( 4) chorus, 


These Princes they did bring, ean 
° A stza. 3, 
The free will offering, ion 2 
Unto their heavenly king, én. 6 
Sweet Jesus is his name. stza. 7 
(5) stza. 8 
On Ash Wednesday we hear, 
Our Saviour tempted were, , 
By Satan most severe, After s 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 
(6) 
column 2 On Good Friday so good, 
A stza. 9 


They nailed him to the wood, 
And spilt his precious blood, final ch 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 
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On Easter Sunday so bright, 

A glorious star gave light, 

Our Saviour rose from death to life, 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 


(8) 
On Holy Thursday so clear, 
Our Lady sat in her chair, 
With her Lullaby so dear, 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 


(9) 
Six days out of seven, 
Our Saviour to us was given, 
And ascended up to Heaven, 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 


This Babe was born I wish, 
To be the king of bliss, 
Our Saviour as he is, 

Sweet Jesus is his name. 


stza. 9, 1]. 3. ascended] original asceuded. 


Variants: G A Good Christmas Box, Containing a Choice Collection of Christmas 
Carols (Dudley: G. Walters, 1847), pp. 96-8. 
S Frank Sidgwick, ed., Popular Carols (London: Chambers and Sidg- 
wick, Ltd., 1908), pp. 29-31. 
stza. 1, 1. 8. G He was crown’d with a crown of thorns. S He was crowned with a 
crown of thorn. 


chorus, 1. 1. I wish] G (I wish). S I wis. 

stza. 2,1. 3. To be] GS omit. 

stza. 3, 1.1. On] GS omit. as] GS omit. 

stza. 4,1.2. The] GS A. 1.3 their] G S our. 

stza. 5, I. 4 G S$ Our Lord attempted were. 

stza. 7, 1.1. so] S omits. 1. 3. death to life] G dead to life. S night. 


7, 
stza. 8. G s On Holy Thursday we hear 
Our Lord ascended were 
Unto the heavenly choir: 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 
After stza. 8 G and S have this stanza: 
On Whit Sunday so clear, 
Our Lady sat in the chair, 
A lull and a lull most dear: 
Sweet Jesus is his name. 
stza. 9, 1. 1. seven] G S the seven. 1. 2. G S To us our Lord hath given. 1. 4. G 
And glorious for to reign. 
final chorus, 1. 1. I wish] G (I wish). SI wis. 
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In none of the printed copies of this piece are stanzas and 
chorus distinguished, but it seems almost certain that the sec- 
ond group of four lines, repeated at the end, is a chorus. It is 
difficult otherwise to account for its repetition. The absence of 
the word “chorus ” or of any typographical difference in the 
broadside copy is not surprising to anyone who knows the 
casual standards of the ballad-printing houses of the time. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that it was sung before 
the first stanza in the manner of the medieval carol’s burden; 
that method of performance, while far from unknown in nine- 
teenth-century popular song, was unusual in England as 
compared with Scotland. 

Where the printer obtained his copy can only be conjectured. 
There are unmistakable signs that the carol has been subjected 
to popular oral tradition. The most striking is the appearance 
of “I wish ” for “ ywys,” an example of the usual treatment of 
obsolete words by folk-singers. The “ Holy Thursday ” stanza 
(“ Whit Sunday ” in the other texts) contains the kind of in- 
consequent religious imagery that is frequent in English reli- 
gious folk song (Our Lady in her chair and the lullaby refer- 
ence), and “ Six days out of seven” sounds like a stray from 
some other piece, perhaps on the Commandments. The other 
Christmas songs from Bloomer’s press show the same undif- 
ferentiated assortment of “ popular ” and “ literary ” texts that 
is usual in the product of the ballad-printers of the Seven Dials 
and provincial fraternities. Sheets with his imprint present 
“The Moon Shines Bright,” “ The Holy Well,” “God Rest 
You Merry, Gentlemen,” “ The Carnal and the Crane,” “The 
Virgin Unspotted,” “ Dives and Lazarus,” and other widely 
known folk-songs and ballads for Christmas without distinction 
from pieces of modern style and literary composition. One 
sheet offers “ Hark! the Herald Angels Sing ” side by side with 
“The Holly and Ivy,” and “ Shepherds Rejoice, Lift Up Your 
Eyes” appears with “ Joseph Was an Old Man.” Bloomer also 
furnished his customers with Byrom’s “ Christians, Awake,” 
which, like Nahum Tate’s “ While Shepherds Watched,” is a 
prime example of the sophisticated Christmas hymn enjoying 
life on equal terms among folk-singers with songs of unknown 
origin. ‘“‘ Sweet Jesus” is a rarity by comparison to the other 
songs mentioned and to most of the eighty-nine “ Christmas 
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Carols now annually printed ” which Hone listed in 1822."° The 
most likely explanation is that it was offered for print to 
Bloomer or an unknown earlier printer by one of the itinerant 
ballad-vendors who collected texts from rural singers and sold 
the copy in addition to their hawking of the printed sheets. 
The survival of “ Gloria Tibi, Domine ” in popular usage is 
attested, not by broadside and garland, but by two texts pub- 
lished by nineteenth-century antiquarians and two others in 
manuscript song-books preserved by another early student of 
the carol. This piece is found in three early manuscripts, Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, 354 (f. 225v.) of the first half of the six- 
teenth century, and Bodleian Library MS. Laud misc. 683 (f. 
105v.) and National Library of Wales MS. Porkington 10 (ff. 
201r.-202r.) , both of the fifteenth century."' The Balliol manu- 
script, Richard Hill’s commonplace book, gives the fullest text, 
of eleven stanzas with a burden. The version in the Laud mise. 
manuscript, headed “ here begynneth a cristemasse song,” con- 
sists of the same burden and the first six stanzas, with no 
variant readings of great significance. By breaking off after 
the sixth stanza it leaves Christ’s prophecy of His passion in- 
complete. The Porkington version has no burden and contains 
eight stanzas of the Balliol text in the order 13 45678 11." 
These stanzas alternate with those of the Latin hymn “ Christe 
qui lux es et dies,” of which the English piece is, of course, 
neither a translation nor a paraphrase. The reason for this odd 
arrangement is not clear, but it may be that the English verses 
were intended to be sung to the known melody of the Latin 
hymn. The metre of the four-line stanzas would permit this, 
and in such a case the burden would naturally be discarded. 


*° William Hone, Ancient Mysteries Described (London, 1823), pp. 97-9. 

™ Early English Carols, No. 152. The Balliol text has also been printed by Roman 
Dyboski, Songs, Carols, and Other Miscellaneous Poems (E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 
No. CI, London, 1908), p. 2; Ewald Fliigel, Forschungen zur deutschen Philologie: 
Festgabe fiir Rudolf Hildebrand (Leipzig, 1894), p. 73, and Anglia, 26 (1903). 247, 
and Alfred W. Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse (Westminster, 1903), 
pp. 90, 91. The Laud misc. text has been printed by H. N. MacCracken, MLN 
24 (1909). 225. The Porkington 10 text has recently been printed with the title 
“ Dear Son, Leave Thy Weeping” by Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the 
XVth Century (Oxford, 1939), p. 1. 

*2 Tt is difficult to understand why Brown (op. cit., p. 293) refers to the Balliol 
text as containing “ extra stanzas” (2, 9, 10), since stanza 2 is necessary to complete 
the meaning of stanza 8 and stanzas 9 and 10 fit their places perfectly. 
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The Balliol text is given here with transliteration and modern 
capitalization and punctuation: 


Balliol College, Oxford, MS. 354, f. 225v. 


Now synge we with angelis, 
“ Gloria in excelcis.” 


(1) 
A babe is born to blys vs brynge; 
I hard a mayd lulley and synge; 
She said, “ Dere Son, leve thy wepyng; 
Thy Fader is the Kyng of Blis. 


(2) 
“ Lulley,” she said, and songe also, 
“Myn own dere Son, whi art thou wo? 
Haue I not do as I shuld do? 
Thy grevance, tell me what it is.” 


(3) 

““ Nay, dere moder, for the wepe I nowght, 
But for the wo that shall be wrowght 
To me or I mankynd haue bowght; 

Was neuer sorow lik it, ywis.” 


(4) 
“ Pesse, dere Son, tell me not soo. 
Thou art my child, I haue no moo; 
Shuld I se men myn own Son sloo? 
Alas, my dere Son, what menys this?” 


(5) 
“ My hondes, moder, that ye may see, 
Shall be nayled vnto a tree; 
My fete allso fast shall be; 
Men shall wepe that shall see this.” 


(6) 
“A, dere Son, hard is my happe, 
To see my child that sokid my pappe, 
His hondes, his fete, that I dide wrappe, 
Be so naylid, that neuer dide amysse.” 


(7) 
“A, dere moder, yet shall a spere 
My hart in sonder all to-tere; 
No wondre yf I carefull were 
And wepe full sore to thynk on this.” 
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(8) 
“A, dere Son, shall I se this? 
Thou art my child, and I thy moder, ywis. 
Whan Gabryell called me ‘ full of grace, 
He told me nothyng of this.” 


(9) 
“ A, dere moder, thorow myn here 
To thrust in thornes they will not spare; 
Alas, moder, [ am full of care 
That ye shall see this hevynes.” 


(10) 
A, dere Son, leve thy wepyng; 
Thou bryngyst my hart in gret mornyng; 
A carefull songe now may I syng; 
This tydynges, hard to me it is.” 


(11) 

* A, pece, dere moder, I the pray, 
And comforte me all that ye may, 
And syng, ‘ By by, lulley, lulley,’ 

To put away all hevynes.” 


“ 


The burden is marked “ fote,” and its repetition is indicated 
after each stanza. 

The printed texts of the modern form of this carol are given 
by William Sandys in his Christmas Carols, Ancient and 
Modern, published in 1833, and by John Camden Hotten in 
A Garland of Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, which 
he issued with the editorial pseudonym “Joshua Sylvester” in 
1861. Hotten’s introduction and notes fail to tell us the source 
of his text, but the statement that the editor took “The Holy 
Well” from a Gravesend broadsheet of the eighteenth century 
and other references to broadsides in notes to “'The Cherry- 
Tree Carol,” “Dives and Lazarus,” and similar pieces may 
indicate that Hotten obtained his texts from printed sheets 
rather than from the singers themselves. Sandys does not 
specify a particular source for this piece, but he writes as follows 
(pp. exxvi, exxvii) of the entire Part 2 of his book, in which 
“Gloria Tibi, Domine” is found: 

The modern part of the ensuing collection (with a trifling ex- 
ception) is selected from a very large number of carols procured in 
this county [Cornwall], frequently from the singers themselves, and 
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sometimes from aged persons who had been once famed in such 
capacity, occasionally from private sources, where they had long 
been preserved in old families; and to one collection of this descrip- 
tion I am particularly indebted. 


That this carol was in actual use in Cornwall in the late 
eighteenth century is shown by its presence in a very interest- 
ing manuscript volume in the Harvard College Library. This 
volume, MS. HCL 25258.27.5*, contains three carol-books of 
the kind used and treasured by village singers. The manuscript 
was formerly owned by Davies Gilbert, Member of Parliament, 
President of the Royal Society, and competent editor of Some 
Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes to which they were 
formerly sung in the West of England, published at London in 
1822 with a second edition following in 1823. The following 
note by Gilbert is written on f. Ir. of the volume: “The three 
Carol Books bound up in this Volume were procured for me by 
Mr Paynter of Boskenna from Persons in the Deanery of 
Burian. I received them from Mr George John in Octr. 1824—& 
they were bound together in the course of that year—D. G.” * 
Gilbert has provided an alphabetical index of first lines for all 
three books in one table which also records the occurrences of 
the songs in his printed collection and indicates those for which 
music is given in either manuscripts or printed edition. The 
care with which the manuscripts are written shows that they 
were regarded as possessions of some value. The colophons of 
* Book B” tell that it was not written by its owner. On p. 4 is 
inscribed: “ JOHN WEBB his Carrol Book 1777,” on p. 19 
* JOHN WEBB’S CARROL BOOK October 19 1777,” and on 
p. 91 “ JOHN WEBB. HIS BOOK Written by JOHN THOMAS 
JUNE of St. Just Octobe’. 31° 1777.” There are naive illumi- 
nations in water color and a colored title page with a head of 
Christ. ‘‘ Book A” is less pretentiously decorated with ruling 
and pen-work and is dated 1767. 

** Gloria Tibi, Domine ” appears in the first two of the manu- 
script song-books, but not in the third. In neither has it written 
music, nor is there any indication of a customary air. It was not 
printed by Gilbert. The text which follows is that found in 

18 Boskenna is a small village in south-west Cornwall not far south of St. Buryan. 


On the curious history of the deanery of Buryan, abolished in 1864, see Charles 
Henderson, Essays in Cornish History (Oxford, 1935), pp. 93-107. 
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1 ) “ Carol Book A.” ** Modern capitalization and punctuation are 
5 supplied. The notes give variants found in the text in “ Carol 
; ? Book B” and in Sandys’s edition of 1833, indicated by ”B” 
and “S” respectively. Hotten’s text varies from Sandys’s only 
2 in punctuation and in reading “ bespoke ” for “ begot ” in stanza 
2 3, 1. 3, “to tell” for “tell” in stanza 3, |. 4, “ sharp thorns” for 
3 ) “thorns” in stanza 4, 1. 2, and “feet” for “ my feet ” in stanza 
f , &, 1. 2. 
Harvard College Library, MS. HCL 25258.27.5,* “ Carol 
be Book A,” p. 8 
e (1) 
e There is a child born to our blessing shall bring: 
‘. ) I heard a maid “ lullo by lollo” to sing: 
“Peace, my dear child, of thy weeping, — 
5 ’ For thou shall be our heavenly King.” 
Now sing we, and now sing we, 
“ To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 
) 
& (2) 
a8 “O mother, O mother, your wishes are naught— 
ll ) It is not for me such carrols are wrought— 
af Such were never and nor no woman thought— 
h To the gloria O tibi, Domini. 
-“ Now sing we, and [now sing we, 
“A “ To the gloria O tibi, Domini.”} 
of (3) 
is ““O my dear Son, why sayest thou so? 
19 Thou art my son; I have no more. 
mn , When Gabriel begate thee full of grace, . 
s Thou needest not tell me of this case. 
’ Now sing we, and [now sing we, 
of “To the gloria O tibi, Domini.”] 
ng (4) 
“O, they will thurs’t, mother, my head from out my heart; 
u- A crown of sharp thorns they will not spare; 
en And with sharp spears my heart they will tear.” 
on To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 
in Now sing we, and [now sing we, 
“To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 
an. 
rles } 


14 Printed by permission of the authorities of the Harvard College Library. 
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“Come you here, mother, and you shall see, 
My hands are fast nailed to the root of a tree, 
p.9 And my feet, mother, are fast nailed thereby— 
A realice sight, mother, for you to see.” 


Now sing we, and [now sing we, 
“ To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 


(6) 
Now sing we, and now sing we, 
“To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 
Now sing we both more or less, 
And welcome be this Merry Christmas. 


Now sing we, and now sing we, 
“To the gloria O tibi, Domini.” 


Heading: 3 Carrol 

Before stza. 2 the first line of stza. 4 has been written and erased. 

stza. 4, 1. 4. the] MS. y°. 

chorus 5, 1. 1. and] MS. & & 

Variants: B Harvard College Library, MS. HCL 25258.27.5*, “Carol Book B,” 

pp. 58, 59. 
S William Sandys, ed., Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern (London: 
Richard Beckley, 1833), pp. 122, 123. 

heading: B Carrol the XVIII. 

stza. 1, 1. 1. to our blessing shall bring] S of our blessed Virgin. 1. 2. lullo by 
lollo] B Lullo by Lullo. S lullaby. 1. 4. shall] B S shalt. 

chorus 1, 1. 2. O] S omits. tibi] B Tobi. Domini] S Domine. 

stza. 2, 1. 1. naught] B S Nought. 1. 3. Such] S Such carols. and nor no] B nor no. 
S by. 1. 4. O] S omits. tibi] B Tobi. Domini] S Domine. 

choruses 2-4. S Now sing we, &c. 

stza. 3, 1. 2. more]S moe. 1. 3. begate]S begot. 1. 4. case] B Cause. 

stza. 4, 1. 1. thurs’t] S thrust. from out my heart] B S from my Hair. 1. 2. A 
crown of sharp thorns] B A Crown of Thorns. S With a crown of thorns. 
willl S me will. 1. 3. they] B S omit. 1. 4. O]S omits. tibi] B Tobi. Domini] 
S Domine. 

stza. 5,1. 1. Come] S O come. |. 2. are fast] S and my feet to the root of a]S rood. 
1. 3. fast nailed]S fastned. thereby] B there. 1. 4. realice] B Realous. S. vile. 

stza. 6. S prints as if final chorus. 1. 2. O|S omits. tibi] B Tobi. Domini] $ 
Domine. 1. 3. Now] BS And now. both]S omits. 1. 4. Merry] B omits. 

chorus 6. S omits. 1. 1. and] B omits. 1. 2. tibi] B Tobi. 


A comparison of the modern with the medieval texts shows 
at once that the process of transmission has resulted in con- 
siderable changes of both phrasing and arrangement, although 
the organic character of the carol as a dialogue of Virgin and 
Child with a prophecy of the Passion is preserved. The order of 
stanzas in the late texts is most like that of the Porkington 
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version, but verbally the modern texts are nearer to the readings 
of the Balliol manuscript. The correspondence of stanzas may 
be shown as follows: 





Modern Balliol and Laud Porkington 
Texts mise. Texts Text 
1 1 1 
2 s 2 
3 parts of 4 and 8 parts of 3 and 7 
combined combined 
4 parts of 9 and 7 part of 6 
combined 
5 5 4 
6 ona 


Exceptions to the generally greater verbal likeness to the Bal- 
liol text are seen in stanza 3, |. 4, where “case” is omitted 
from Balliol (the stanza is missing from the Laud misc. text) , 
and in stanza 5, where Porkington has the rime which is lost in 
Balliol. 

As in “ Sweet Jesus,” we find no initial burden, but a chorus 
after the verses only. In the Harvard texts the chorus is joined 
to another couplet of Christmas commonplace (compare Early 
English Carols, Nos. 11, 45) to make a final stanza not found in 
the old versions. Unlike “‘ Sweet Jesus,” this piece has not kept 
its old burden as a chorus, but the substitute coincides in the 
first three words. The chorus used by the eighteenth-century 
Cornish singers is an old one, however; it appears in two medie- 
val carols. One, like “ Gloria Tibi, Domine,” is a song of the 
Passion (Early English Carols, No. 168) ; the other is strictly on 
the subject of the Nativity (Karly English Carols, No. 52). 
The latter is found in the Balliol MS. The medieval burdens 
are: No. 168, “ Synge we, synge we, ‘ Gloria tibi, Domine”; No. 
52, “ Now syng we, syng we, ‘Gloria tibi, Domine.” The 
“Gloria” line is also found in Nos. 24, 3la,b, 35, 86, 187 B. 

The phrasing of stanza 5 suggests influence from a_ piece 
similar to the much reworked No. 157 in Early English Carols. 
Compare the first stanza of the A-version (from Richard Kele’s 
Christmas carolles of about 1550) : 


“ Mary moder, come and se: 
Thy Sone is nayled on a tre, 
Hande and fote; he may not go; 
His body is wrapped all in wo.” 
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In spite of many detached and frequently ill-informed essays, 
the full history of the carol and the Christmas song in England 
between the reigns of Elizabeth and Victoria is yet unwritten. 
“ Sweet Jesus ” and “ Gloria Tibi, Domine” are two pieces of 
no remarkable artistic merit, but their reappearance in modern 
circulation is striking evidence of the persistence and continuity 
among some groups of the people of a tradition of religious song 
essentially unchanged by Reformation, Civil War, and the prog- 
ress of polite literature. The case of “Sweet Jesus” is also a 
reminder that “ broadside ” is the name of a format and not an 
adequate descriptive or critical term for poetry. The versions 
of “ Gloria Tibi, Domine ” from the Cornish song-books point 
toward the further conclusion, which support from other similar 
manuscripts will be needed to make certain, that in some parts 
of England the late medieval conditions of circulation, a com- 
bined manuscript and oral tradition, were continued into 
modern times. The carol-books collected by Gilbert indicate 
that, until the late eighteenth century at least, the popular 
religious lyric, as well as the popular narrative ballad, was pre- 
served and transmitted by careful if not learned scribes as well 
as by the folk-singers’ memories and the garlands and single- 
sheets of the penny press.”” 


The University of Rochester 


® Compare the observations of H. M. Belden in his “ Balladry in America,” The 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, 25 (1912). 20: “These facts [of simple ballad- 
lovers’ preserving texts in manuscripts] suggest that the function of print and hand- 
writing in the perpetuation of what the singers themselves commonly think of as 
purely traditional song has been underestimated, and should be further looked into.” 
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THE RETURN OF THE ENJAMBED COUPLET 
By Eart R. WassERMAN 


We have been plentifully supplied with accounts of the 
origin of the heroic couplet and the development of the closed 
form, but its history after it left the hands of Pope has usually 
been dismissed with a casual reference to Hunt, Keats, Shelley, 
and perhaps Churchill. Leigh Hunt has helped confuse the 
problem, for although in the notes to his Feast of the Poets he 
confessed that his objections to the Popean couplet were not 
without precedent, he insisted on his originality in returning in 
practice to the run-on couplets of Dryden. And we have, in 
general, accepted his statement as fact. It is my purpose to 
chronicle here some of the more significant events in the return 
of the enjambed couplet before Hunt and to suggest some of 
their causes.’ 

The theory of versification in the eighteenth century was 
founded on the classical ideal of variety in uniformity—the con- 
flict of apparent disorder within order. The shifting of the 
medial caesura, for illustration, was necessary to add variety to 
the regularity of the iambic pentameter line; but the need of 
uniformity dictated that the caesura theoretically could come 
only after the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable.* It was this same 
aesthetic principle of variety in uniformity which caused Dr. 
Johnson to grant the desirability of an occasional Alexandrine 
for variety—if rules could be constructed to determine when 
that need of variety might arise. But even eighteenth-century 
England was at no time in total agreement as to which element 


* By closed couplet I do not necessarily mean the form in which the sense is 
brought to a full stop at the end of the second line, but the one in which a 
grammatical unit is completed. A dependent clause, for example, may constitute 
a closed couplet: ‘“ The couplet,” wrote Lord Kames, “ ought always to be finished 
with some close in the sense; if not a point, at least a comma” (Elements of 
Criticism, New York, 1883, p. 326). An account of enjambment will, of course, 
record only one phase, though the most important, of the liberalizing of the 
couplet. Enjambment, naturally, was accompanied by great freedom in the placing 
of the caesura; but a complete account would also have to consider metrical 
substitution, Alexandrines, triplets, and feminine endings. 

? See, e. g., Edward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry (London, 1705), pp. 5-6; 
and Pope’s letter to Walsh, Oct. 22, 1706, Works, ed. Courthope, 6. 56-9. 
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of the conflict was to be enforced more rigorously. In versifica- 
tion, Pope obviously tended to stress uniformity and conse- 
quently thought of the couplet as a distinct unit of expression, 
capable of isolated polishing, and fitting into, rather than form- 
ing part of, a poem. Yet even when Pope was at his height, 
Richard Blackmore was suggesting the use of enjambment “ after 
the manner of the Latines and Milton . . . to avoid Monctony 
and Uniformity in finishing the Sense, and giving a Rest at the 
End of every Couplet, which is tedious and ungrateful to the 
Reader.”* And the tightly closed couplets of Pope’s Pastorals 
appeared in the same year as the very frequently run-on ones 
of Ambrose Philips’ Pastorals. But, such was the authority of 
Pope as a poet that an enjambed couplet in the works of the 
many poetasters who followed him is extremely rare and can 
generally be attributed to careless craftsmanship rather than 
to intention. Even the freedom of Miltonic blank verse, Pro- 
fessor Havens has shown, did not loosen the heroic couplet, and 
the characteristics of the two verse forms were kept distinct,* 
except when the blank verse occasionally became unrhymed 
couplets. 

But about the middle of the century (to make further use 
of Professor Havens’ work) a difference becomes apparent in 
poetry, and the number of poems written in heroic couplets 
becomes noticeably less.* The closed couplet is recognized as 
monotonous in a lengthy poem and best suited for didactic 
poems, satires, prologues, and epilogues; yet there is no con- 
certed effort to soften its rigidity. Instead, the poets turn more 
frequently to stanzas and blank verse. Daniel Webb offers us 
perhaps the best view of the mid-century attitude. Pope’s ver- 
sification he finds particularly lacking in variety because “ in 
eighteen out of twenty [couplets] the pauses rest on the fourth 
and last, or the fifth and last syllables: and . . . almost with- 
out exception, the period is divided into two equal lines, and, as 
it were, link’d by the rhyme into a couplet.” ® To this mechani- 
cal regularity he opposes the flexibility of Miltonic blank verse: 


5 Essays upon Several Subjects (London, 1716), p. 112. See also Prior’s preface 
to Solomon (London, 1718). 

* Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 62-3. 

5“ Changing Taste in the Eighteenth Century,” PMLA 44 (1929). 523-4. 

° Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry (London, 1762), pp. 6-7. 
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“the lines being made often to run one into the other, the sec- 
ond pause is sunk; the balance, from the equal division of each 
line, is removed; and by changing the pauses at pleasure, an 
open is given into an unlimited variety.”* But, governed by 
neo-classic institutionalism, Webb completely fails to realize 
that it is possible to join Miltonic enjambment with rhyme. 
“The Couplet,” he writes, “is not formed for such gradations 
as [are to be found in Milton].”* To him, unacquainted, as most 
critics in the eighteenth century were, with the sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century poets, the rhymed iambic penta- 
meter verse could mean only the closed couplet: “ Of all the 
modes of versification, that have been cultivated by men of 
sense, the Latin distich, and modern couplet are the greatest 
levellers. There is no liberty, no continuance in their move- 
ments. Like the out-line of a scholar in drawing, they are 
broken, and interrupted; but, a flow of pencil is the stile of a 
master in his art.” ® 

Most of the poets who were searching for a greater freedom 
in versification followed Webb in turning to Miltonic blank 
verse for poems of any length. But in the poetry of Charles 
Churchill is to be found one of the earliest protests within the 
bounds of the heroic couplet. Pope he disliked as a person, 
and his own slipshod, rebellious character prevented him from 
accepting the restraint of the Popean couplet. Waller “ In 
couplets first taught straggling sense to close,”*® and Pope 
brought the process to completion; but 


E’en excellence, unvaried, tedious grows. 
Nature, through all her works, in great degree, 
Borrows a blessing from variety. 


Consequently Churchill turned to Dryden, where 


Numbers ennobling numbers in their course, 
In varied sweetness flow, in varied force. 


In Churchill’s poetry this apparent carelessness in versification 
exhibited itself in a less compact diction and syntax, in widely 
shifting the caesura, and especially in running the sense beyond 
the couplet. Enjambment is to be found in all of Churchill’s 


7 Ibid., p. 10. ® Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
® Ibid., p. 16. 1° The Apology, line 365. 
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poetry, which is largely satire; but it appears least frequently in 
his most satirical poem, The Rosciad, and most frequently in 
his Gotham, the least satirical of his poems and the most vigor- 
ous and imaginative. In other words, when Churchill had least 
need of the closed couplet’s wasp-like sting, he was best able to 
follow his intention of imitating the enjambment of Dryden. 
He could produce as Popean a couplet as 


Next Jonson sat, in ancient learning train’d, 
His rigid judgment Fancy’s flights restrain’d," 


with its compact diction and methodical versification. But so 
‘immobile a verse form is not a totally acceptable vehicle for the 
expression of emotional and dramatic ideas—ideas which de- 
mand a sense of movement and progress. It is because Gotham 
is such a poem that we can find in it passages like the following: 

Let War, with all his needy ruffian band, 

In pomp of horror stalk through Gotham’s land 

Knee-deep in blood, let all her stately towers 

Sink in the dust; that court which now is ours 

Become a den, where beasts may, if they can, 

A lodging find, nor fear rebuke from man.’” 


In such passages the couplet is no longer the unit of thought, 
but the thought defines its own bounds; consequently each ex- 
pression becomes an organic part of the poem rather than a 
unit in a mosaic, and the rhyme is muted instead of underscor- 
ing a word of significance. 

This versification was a glaring novelty to Churchill’s con- 
temporaries and was almost universally disapproved. The 
Monthly Review, for example, persisted in accusing Churchill 
of returning to the versification of Withers and Quarles, a com- 
parison particularly odious to the neo-classicists. “ This is cer- 
tainly not poetry, but measured prose,” wrote one reviewer." 
In one of the many replies to Churchill his versification is criti- 
cized and parodied: 


O thou sonorous Churchill, teach my line 
To flow exuberantly wild like thine, 
Teach me to twist a thought a thousand ways, 





11 The Rosciad, 1. lines 271-2. 12 Lines 277-82. 
18 Monthly Review 30 (1764). 152. See also ibid., 28; 31 (1764). 101. 
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And string with idle particles my lays, 
That one poor sentiment exhausted, when 
The weary reader hopes a respite, then 

I may spring on with force redoubled, till 
I break him panting breathiess to my will; 
And make him, tired in periods of a mile, 
Gape in deep wonder at my rapid style." 


Only Robert Lloyd, Churchill’s closest friend, could praise the 
run-on couplets,’® but apparently even he didn’t value them 
enough to abandon his own use of the strictly closed form. 
Another oasis in the desert of closed couplets before the ’80’s 

is William Julius Mickle’s translation of Camoen’s Luciad, of 
which the first book appeared in 1771 and the rest in 1776. 
Mickle wrote few poems in couplets, but it is instructive that 
he used the closed form only for epitaphs, a theme suitable to 
the epigrammatic force of the closed couplet. On the other 
hand, he liberally sprinkled his translation of the sixteenth- 
century epic with enjambment and thus maintained some of 
the dramatic sweep of the subject and avoided the monotony 
of a long poem in closed couplets, for which Pope was frequently 
being censured. The following passage will give some concept 
of his versification and the purpose it served: 

Earnest the king the lordly fleet surveys; 

The mortars thunder, and the trumpets raise 

Their martial sounds Melinda’s sons to greet, 

Melinda’s sons with timbrels hail the fleet. 

And now, no more the sulphury tempest roars, 

The boatmen leaning on the rested oars 

Breathe short; the barges now at anchor moor’d, 

The king, while silence listen’d round, implor’d 

The glories of the Lusian wars to hear, 

Whose faintest echoes long had pleas’d his ear.'® 


Actually, the percentage of enjambment in the poem is rather 
small, but clearly it is intentional and is designed for effect 
and variety. In 1781 Mickle published as a sort of supplement 
to the Luciad his Almada Hill, a loco-descriptive and historical 
poem full of melancholy scenes and sentimental reminiscences. 


14 The Patriot Poet, a Satire (London, 1764). 


1° Monthly Review 24 (1761). 341-2. See also Lloyd’s Poetical Works (London, 
1774), 1. xiv. 


18 Book 2. 
6 
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In proportion as the subject is more romantic than that of the 
Luciad, so the amount of enjambment is greater. Here approxi- 
mately one of every four couplets is run-on, a greater proportion 
than Hunt employed in his Story of Rimini. The following pas- 
sage illustrates the part played by enjambment in contributing 
to the subdued and flowing tone with which the pre-Roman- 
ticists sang of melancholy scenes: 

Where high o’er Tago’s flood Almada lowrs, 

Amid the solemn pomp of mouldering towers 

Supinely seated, wide and far around 

My eye delighted wanders.—Here the bound 

Of fair Europa o’er the Ocean rears 

Its western edge; where dimly disappears 

The Atlantic wave, the slow descending day 

Mild beaming pours serene the gentle ray 

Of Lucitania’s winter, silvering o’er 

The tower-like summits of the mountain shore. 
And the following shows Mickle’s use of enjambment to heighten 
the impression of dramatic action: 

on her glittering shield 

The Cross she bore, and proudly to the field 

High plumed she rush’d; by Honour’s dazzling fir’d, 

Conscious of Heaven’s own cause, and all inspir’d 

By holy vows, as on the frowning tower 

The lightning vollies, on the created power 

Of Sarazens she wing’d her javelin’s way, 

And the wide-wasting giant prostrate lay. 

The closed couplet would have been too clipped to create 
either effect, and Mickle was wise to realize it. But his con- 
temporaries felt otherwise. Both the Critical and Monthly 
were quick to recognize the innovation and to condemn it be- 
cause of the “ length of the periods” and the “ practice of run- 
ning one verse into another.” ** 

Throughout the second half of the century the protests 
against the monotony of Pope’s closed couplets came in increas- 
ing number—from Joseph Warton,'* from Cowper,’ from 
Henry Headley.*? Even Dr. Johnson, in his last work, gave in- 





17 Critical Review 53 (1782). 16-17; Monthly Review 66 (1782). 343. 
18 Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1806, 5th ed.), 2. 151. 
*° Table Talk, lines 652-5. 


2° Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry (London, 1810, 2nd ed.), 1. xvi-xix. 
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dication of the growing dissatisfaction within the very sanctum 
of the conservatives. Though he praised Denham for teaching 
“his followers the art of concluding their sense in couplets,” he 
added, significantly, that it “has perhaps been with rather too 
much constancy pursued.” *' Of the opening lines of Dryden’s 
Hind and the Panther he remarked, in that paradoxical fashion 
that shows him often akin to the pre-Romanticists, that the 
“lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwithstanding the 
interruption of the pause, of which the effect is rather increase 
of pleasure by variety than offense by ruggedness.” ** Yet these 
men had nothing constructive to offer, and in their own couplets 
the sense is periodically terminated with the second line. Though 
the closed couplet still found staunch defenders in such men as 
Thomas Sheridan and Lord Kames, equally vigorous for greater 
freedom were William Belsham and Joseph Weston, who had 
something more valuable to urge than merely that the couplet 
be abandoned in works of any length. 

Belsham begins his essay on versification by insisting, in op- 
position to such critics as Kames and Sheridan, that the subject 
is a problem of taste rather than of rules and reason, and on this 
basis he is able to defend a certain amount of freedom. Like 
his predecessors, he feels that Pope too greatly emphasized 
uniformity by consistently closing the sense with the couplet, 
and he recognizes the value of enjambment in blank verse— 
“the unbounded liberty the poet enjoys of varying his pauses, 
and extending his periods, so as to produce the utmost fulness 
and harmony of cadence.” ** But, unlike many others, he realizes 
that it is possible to add this quality to the couplet, and as evi- 
dence he turns to Dryden, whose versification most critics, 
echoing Pope, considered careless and hasty: “ Dryden, in 
numerous instances, has very happily indulged himself in the 
liberty of running one couplet into another, by which means he 
has added wonderfully to the spirit, freedom, and energy of 
verse.” Kames had written that “ Every couplet must of course 
conclude with a musical pause; and if it is accompanied by a 
pause in the sense, the coincidence gratifies at the same time the 
ear and understanding.” This, argues Belsham, may be rational; 
however, versification is not a problem of reason but of delight 


*1 Lives, ed. Hill, 1. 80-81. *? Ibid., 1. 444. 
*8 Essays, Philosophical, Historical, and Literary (London, 1789), p. 226. 
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and taste: “surely it is not necessary to have our ears purged 
by an Archangel with euphrasy and rue, to be sensible how 
much the petty pleasure arising from such coincidence is over- 
balanced by the additional delight we derive from that variety 
and animation which are the result of occasional deviations 
from this rule.” As evidence he quotes the opening lines of 
Dryden’s Hind and the Panther. 

These arguments are almost identical with those of Joseph 
Weston, whose thesis is that Dryden is an infinitely greater 
metrical artist than Pope. Weston must have struck his age 
as a frenzied extremist, for he called for prosodic anarchy: Alex- 
andrines, triplets, enjambment, complete freedom in the placing 
of the caesura, and mingled flatness and elevation of style. In 
defense of enjambment he, too, quotes the opening of the Hind 
and the Panther and condemns the tiresome uniformity of 
Pope’s versification, where “the Thought is . . . seldom suf- 
fered to stray beyond the Bounds of the Couplet, and... 
frequently wire-drawn merely to end with it.” ** But theories 
do not make poets, and of Weston’s poetry the best that can be 
said is that it is not prose. True, because of the enjambment the 
couplets are not the unit of thought, and the versification con- 
sequently lacks monotony, but the poems also lack everything 
else except dashes, italics, exclamation points, and bold caps. 
For example: 


The four-fold p1tK1an Band like Cynthia’s Horns 
Bend their elastic Bows;—What Grace adorns 
Each Form Fraternal!'—How impassion’d speaks 
The Tyrian Tide along their glowing Cheeks! 


Perhaps a more just illustration of his technique is this passage 
from his translation—also “ In Imitation of Dryden’s Manner ” 
—of an original Latin poem: 





Vain, vain are Cromwell’s bloody arts; the band 
Of fraudful villainies that scourg’d the Land, 
Rapt with their parent on a whirlwind’s wing, 
Vanish: and, smiling like the young-ey’d spring, 





** Philotoxit Ardenae ... by John Morfitt ... with a Translation in Blank 
Verse; Another in Rhyme; Attempted in the Manner of Dryden . . . and an Essay 
on the Superiority of Dryden’s Versification over that of Pope and of the Moderns; 
by Joseph Weston .. . (Birmingham, 1788; reprinted in Records of the Woodmen 
of Arden from 1785, 1885) . 
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Averted hope returns. Foul Faction’s roar 
And stern Bellona’s iron voice no more 
Appal the ear; no more, with fierce alarms, 
Religion brandishes unholy arms.?® 


Weston cast even his epilogues and commendatory verse in this 
run-on couplet mould in an effort to emulate Dryden’s easy 
negligence.”° 

Incautiously, Weston added to this essay an exaggerated 
praise of Anna Seward, who in turn felt it her duty to make her 
critical position clear so that her name might not be linked with 
Weston’s radicalism. In consequence, the public was being 
made conscious of the comparative virtues of Dryden’s and 
Pope’s versification. The offended lady replied in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine by attacking almost every argument presented 
by Weston, but on one point she agreed: though she felt that 
the closed couplet is “ better than its overflowing too often, as 
in Dryden’s [numbers],” she admitted that “ Pope’s numbers 
seem to have but one fault; viz. the sense, as Mr. W. observes, 
is too generally confined within the boundary of the couplet.” * 
And, true to her theory, the Swan did protract her song in an 
occasional, though only occasional, enjambed couplet. At least, 
she gives evidence that in the ’70’s and ’80’s the public was 
becoming less purturbed by enjambment and that, largely 
because couplets were being less frequently used, its ear was 
correspondingly growing less attuned to expect the closed form. 

It is particularly noticeable that the model most frequently 
set up by those who sought greater freedom of versification was 
Dryden. One further criticism will illustrate how significant 
Dryden’s versification was becoming. Richard Mant, who ap- 
proved of most of Thomas Warton’s literary efforts, could not, 
however, think highly of his couplets because of their Pope-like 
monotony. The poet fails, said Mant, to imitate “the natural 
and unaffected ease, the variety of pause, the mixture of simple 
and ornamented, of weaker and more nervous lines” that char- 
acterize Dryden’s verses. But, most significant, “ he generally 
terminates the sense with a couplet, and rests his pauses on the 


°° Poems by Mrs. Pickering to which are added Poetical Sketches by the Author, 
and Translator of Philotoxi Ardenae (Birmingham, 1794), p. 77. 

2° See, e. g., Gentleman’s Magazine 58 (1788). 1106. 

27 Gentleman’s Magazine 59 (1789). 390. See also Letters of Anna Seward 
(Edinburgh, 1811), 2. 210 and 239. 
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even feet, most commonly on the fourth syllable: a practice 
which will be readily observed and objected to by a reader of a 
musical ear, accustomed to that melody of verse, which has been 
carried to its extent by Milton, and by Dryden as far as it can 
be carried in rhime.” ** Another discernible influence that must 
have been growing toward the end of the century as a result of 
the revival of Renaissance literature was the pre-Restoration 
couplet. Lord Woodhouselee, for example, in summarizing the 
history of English translations, was struck by the harmony of 
Thomas May’s version of Lucan. “ In the modern heroic rhyme, 
the pause is almost invariably found at the end of a couplet. 
In the older poetry, the sense is continued from one couplet to 
another, and closes in various parts of the line, according to the 
poet’s choice, and the completion of his meaning.” One must 
be sadly deficient in musical sense, he adds, who does not prefer 
May’s versification to the “ uniform return of sound, and chim- 
ing measure” of Rowe’s Lucan.’ In all probability, the fre- 
quent republication of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
poems in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was helping 
to make the public more familiar with the run-on couplet and 
consequently less shocked by it. 

Meanwhile, enjambment was being frequently practiced by 
a poet whose methods had much influence on the early Roman- 
ticists. In the poems which William Lisle Bowles added to his 
sonnets, the run-on lines are so numerous that one is made to 
suspect that his model was not Dryden, but the Elizabethans, 
whom he had learned of from Henry Headley.*® This assump- 
tion seems supported by the fact that often as many as four 
and five successive couplets are uninterrupted by a final pause. 
The subject matter of his enjambed-couplet poems, moreover, 
is almost exclusively sentimental, melancholy, or dramatic— 
further evidence of the significance of the new themes in loosen- 
ing the couplet. For example, in the following passage it is 
clearly the theatricalism that forces the sense beyond the 
bounds established by the couplet form: 


°° The Poetical Works of ... Thomas Warton, ed. Richard Mant (Oxford, 
1802), 1. exxxi. 

*° Essay on the Principles of Translation (London, 1797; 1st ed., 1791), pp. 72-3. 

°° See Bowles’ “ Monody on Henry Headley.” 
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From realm to realm the hideous War-fiend hies 
Wide o’er the wasted earth; before him flies 
Affright, on pinions fleeter than the wind; 
Whilst Death and Desolation fast behind 
The havoc of his echoing march pursue: 
Meantime his steps are bathed in the warm dew 
Of bloodshed, and of tears;—but his dread name 
Shall perish—the loud clarion of his fame 
One day shall cease, and, wrapt in hideous gloom, 
Forgetfulness bestride his shapeless tomb! *! 
It seems equally probable that the sentimental themes softened 
the staccato effect of the closed couplet: 
O hapless Infancy! if aught could move 
The hardest heart to pity and to love, 
*Twas surely found in thee: dim passions mark 
Stern manhood’s brow, where age impresse s dark 
The stealing line of sorrow. . . .*° 


In the couplet poems that Bowles wrote in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century and the first decade of the nineteenth, 
approximately one of every eight couplets is run-on; and even 
the closed couplets lack the epigrammatic thrust of the Popean 
form because of the many full stops within the lines. 

The contemporary significance of Bowles’ practice—and, 
incidentally, that of the pre-Restoration poets—is attested by 
Coleridge in a passage that refers to approximately 1792-97: 
“ The controversies, occasioned by my unfeigned zeal for the 
honour of a favorite contemporary |i. e., Bowles], then known 
to me only by his works, were of great advantage in the forma- 
tion and establishment of my taste and critical opinions. In my 
defense of the lines running into each other, instead of closing 
at each couplet . . . I had continually to adduce the metre 

of the Greek poets from Homer to Theocritus inclusively; 
and still more of our elder English poets from Chaucer to 
Milton.” ** Among the friends with whom Coleridge un- 
doubtedly discussed the problem was Lamb, and it is striking 
that in Lamb’s first couplet poem, “ To a Young Lady ” (1797), 
three of the twelve couplets are run-on. His prologues and 
epilogues at the turn of the century, on the other hand, are 
closed, in keeping with the tradition of that genre. Lamb wrote 








**On Mr. Howard’s Account of Lazarettos,” lines 129-38. 
82°The Philanthropic Society,” lines 11-15. 
°° Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, 1. 13-14. 
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few other couplet poems until the ’20’s and ’30’s, but when he 
did return to them, they were as enjambed as those of Hunt’s 
Story of Rimini. 

One other poet will suffice to illustrate the progress of the 
enjambed couplet before Hunt. Indeed, Hunt himself was 
forced to recognize that Samuel Rogers had anticipated him in 
breaking away from the Popean couplet and had attempted to 
“ give his harp a higher and more various strain in the frag- 
ment upon Columbus.” ** Rogers’ earliest productions do not 
differ from the neo-classic couplet, except perhaps in the use of 
* rhyme-breaking, that is, closing the first line with a full stop and 
the second with only a comma. But these early works hardly 
called for enjambment: the Pleasures of Memory (1792) is 
merely didactic, descriptive, and sentimental in the manner of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe; and the Epistle to a Friend (1798) is 
as didactic as Pomfret’s Choice. But as early as 1796, his close 
friend, Charles James Fox, was pointing out to him the virtues 
of Dryden’s versification. Fox thought Pope decidedly inferior 
to Dryden as a technician and particularly admired, reported 
Rogers, ‘“ the flow of Dryden’s verse, which does not end with 
the rhyme.” *° By the time that William Sharpe began jotting 
down the poet’s table-talk, Rogers was giving it out as his own 
opinion that “ Pope is not to be compared to Dryden for varied 
harmony of versification.” *° 

In 1812, Rogers adopted a strangely different kind of theme 
in his Voyage of Columbus, supposedly a translation of a frag- 
mentary early sixteenth-century Castilian manuscript. Unlike 
his earlier didactic verse, this poem was to deal with the marvel- 
ous, the extravagant—spectacular adventures amidst divine 
promptings and activities of mysterious spirits; “Such was the 
religious enthusiasm of the earlier writers,” wrote Rogers in his 
preface, “that the Author had only to transfuse it into his 
verse.” The result of such a theme was a poem in which one of 
every eight couplets is enjambed, and in which the versification 
is further variegated by numerous triplets and Alexandrines, an 
occasional feminine ending and hemistich, and even the interpo- 
lation of lyrical interludes. Here are all the elements of Keats’ 


3* The Feast of the Poets (London, 1815), pp. 48-9. 
8° Recollections by Samuel Rogers (London, 1859), p. 10. 
°° Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers (London, 1856), p. 29. 
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earliest verse, three years before the epistle to Mathew was 
composed. In Rogers’ Human Life (1819) the versification is 
even more Keatsian: approximately one of six couplets is run- 
on, the Alexandrines and feminine endings are very noticeable, 
there are many full-stops within the lines, and the lines are 
even broken to begin new paragraphs. Clearly the impulse for 
this versification is not the practice of Keats and Hunt; instead, 
it is, Just as the versification of Keats and Hunt is, the fulfill- 
ment of a movement that had its beginning in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 

From this study the following conclusions can, I think, be 
drawn. First, the outstanding causes of the return to enjamb- 
ment are the increasing recognition that the Popean couplet is 
monotonous in a lengthy poem—an impression that was inten- 
sified by the reading of Milton; the decrease in couplet poetry 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, which provided a 
greater opportunity for experimentation and taught the more 
varied harmony of Miltonic blank verse and stanzaic poems; 
the new, more romantic themes that came into vogue about 
the middle of the century, such as sentimentalism, melancholy, 
and heroics, which, by their very nature, required the legato 
music of enjambment rather than the staccato jolt of the closed 
couplet; the growing recognition of Dryden as an artist, rather 
than a hasty, careless craftsman; and, to a lesser extent, the 
revival of interest in the pre-Restoration poets. Second, the 
novelty of Hunt’s and Keats’ couplet has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Both poets, but especially Hunt, were merely in line 
with the rapidly growing tendency towards enjambment that is 
apparent in their predecessors and contemporaries. Indeed, 
Hunt’s arguments in his preface to Rimini and notes to the 
Feast of the Poets sound remarkably like those of Weston; and 
the proportion of enjambment in his Story of Rimini is only 
slightly greater than, for example, in Bowles’ Sorrows of Switzer- 
land (1801) and even smaller than in Mickle’s Almada Hill 
(1781) . Moreover, the rapidity with which the enjambed coup- 
let was taken up by other members of the Lamb-Coleridge group, 
such as the Charles Lloyds, indicates how extensive the move- 
ment was becoming at the very time that Hunt and Keats were 
writing their couplet poems.*’ We need not, then, postulate the 


87 See the elder Lloyd’s translations of Homer and Horace (1808-12); and his son’s 
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influence of Leigh Hunt on Keats in his earliest use of the 
couplet, as in the epistle to Mathew: the growing use of enjamb- 
ment was sufficient motivation, and Keats differs from most of 
the earlier practicers of enjambment largely in turning to the 
pre-Restoration couplet for a model—though Woodhouselee 
and Coleridge are evidence of an earlier interest in it—and 
hence in using a greater proportion of run-on couplets. 

Of course, the strictly closed couplet did not disappear, but 
perhaps the best indication of the general early nineteenth- 
century attitude toward the problem is presented us by Thomas 
Campbell, who also gives evidence of the interest in the six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century couplet: “ It was common with 
the writers of the heroic couplet of that age,” he wrote in his 
discussion of Chalkhill, “ to bring the sense to a full and fre- 
quent pause in the middle of the line. This break, by relieving 
the uniformity of the couplet measure, sometimes produces a 
graceful effect and a varied harmony which we miss in the 
exact and unbroken tune of our later rhyme. . . . This relief, 
however, is used rather too liberally by the elder rhymists. 

..’** In other words, Campbell, like most of his contempo- 
raries, is arguing for a judicious intermingling of the two forms 
—for greater variety than the Popean couplet permitted, with- 
out a loss of uniformity.*° 


University of Illinois 
““Dedicatory Lines to the Author’s Brother” (1796), Translations (1819), and 
Essay on Pope (1821). 

88 Specimens of the British Poets, ed. Thomas Campbell (London, 1819), 1. 172-3. 

8° For a more vigorous demand for the closed couplet, see Charles A. Elton’s 
preface to his edition of Habington’s Castara (Bristol, 1812). Again, it is the pre- 
Restoration couplet that inspires the discussion, and the implication of the passage 
is that enjambment has already gained much headway: “.. . little seems to 
have been gained by the restitution of couplet verse to the form which it had 
before Waller and Dryden smoothed its ruggedness and repressed its diffusion. 
When the sense does not rest, in some degree, on the rhyme, the rhyme appears 
always needlessly obtruded. In blank measure, the pause is judiciously shifted 
to different syllables in different successive lines: because, if the sense were to close 
with the verse, as is loo generally the case in the poem of the Seasons, the absence 
of rhyme would be felt. But an opposite principle should regulate the couplet: 
occasional deviations may add to the grace of the composition; as we often see in the 
bold and felicitious practice of Dryden; but it may be generally affirmed that 
couplets are most harmonious when complete in themselves; for if broken into each 
other, the interposal of rhyme becomes a mere impediment to the flow of the lines, 
and has the effect of unpleasing interruption to the ear.” One will also recall the 
protest of the Quarterly Review 19 (1818). 204 against Keats’ versification: 
“There is hardly a complete couplet inclosing a complete idea in the whole book.” 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI’S 


LETTERS TO FANNY 


CORNFORTH 
EpiteD By PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 


It has always been known that Fanny Cornforth—whose real name was Sarah 
Cox, until she married Timothy Hughes—was an important influence in Rossetti’s 
life. She was one of his best models when he was beginning his most character- 
istic three-quarter-length figure pictures, and next to Mrs. Morris she appears 
most frequently in his best paintings. She was probably his mistress both before 
and after his marriage. Not much was revealed about her, however, in the books 
and articles written by those who actually knew her, and that little was meant, 
by indirection and innuendo, to give the impression that she was an altogether 
maleficent influence on his life and his art. Rossetti’s family and friends dis- 
liked her intensely, doubtless with good reason, as it seemed to them. But 
Rossetti himself had a genuine profound affection for her, which these letters 
make perfectly clear. 
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This study falls into two parts, one concerned with the naming of those 
Germanic tribes who migrated to England, the other with those who re- 
mained on the Continent. After an introduction are to be found chapters 
on the royal families of East Anglia, Essex, Kent, Lindsey, Mercia, Bernicia, 
Deira, and Wessex. Then follows a long chapter dealing with the Old 
English non-royal families, in which an attempt is made to find out in what 
ways the names of those not of the royal blood differ from those of their 
rulers. The next chapter, which treats Old English poetry, is in the main 
a consideration of the Beowulfian genealogies. Chapters on the Scandi- 
navians, the Merovingians, the Goths, the Langobards, the Burgundians 
and some others, together with a conclusion, complete the volume. There 
is a bibliography, and an extensive index of names. 
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